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istory lessons of the world’s large-scale events abound in books and 
museums. But tales of more intimate pasts are found in less typical 
places. 

Consider the large old estates that line the streets of Oklahoma City’s 
Heritage Hills neighborhood. In these impressive homes have lived 
carly-day Oklahomans, cotton and oil kings who came to the land 
before statehood. And today the neighborhood they developed near 
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Opposite page. The home of Dr ami Mrs. Joseph H. Huff hi lies in the heart of Oklahoma City's Heritage Hills preservation disthrt. Above, left . The dram a tit stum me 
f tanks a two-story foyer lit by arched windmts- Above, right. Off the foyer is a plant-fitted sun room, where the Ruffins read and plm earth . Mrs Ruffin remembers the 
house % then it needed so mueh work that she resisted buying it— and the neigh both nod when h was "iffy. ” 


jowntown Oklahoma City remains a 
thriving community rich in heritage 
ind history. 

One grand old house in the historical 
preservation district is owned by l>r. 
loscph Ruffin and his wife, Vestina, 
spread over three city lots at 400 N\V 
16 is an elegant replica of a Mcdirerran- 
lean villa, home to the Ruffins and 
heir six children since 1965. 

Their acrass-thc-strect neighbor, 
Urs. Frank Sullivan, remembers when 
he house was built in 1915 — with good 
cason. It was her father who super- 
used its construction. 

Robert li. Gardner built the house 
or his good friend Aiden Vose, a mem- 
>er of the cotton firm of I I a mss, Irby 
ind Vose and known to Mrs, Sullivan 
is “Uncle” Aiden, 

She remembers discussions and 
)lueprints and thinks the enormous 
muse took three years to build. “It was 


just something he did for a friend/' she 
says, “He wanted it to be the best-built 
house in Oklahoma City, and I guess it 
has really proved to be." 

At the time the house was built, the 
capital city was just a big little town. 
“Everyone you knew in Oklahoma 
City lived within these few blocks,” 
Mrs, Sullivan remembers. Many of 
them turned out for the Voses’ house- 
warming, something Mrs, Sullivan and 
her sister thought was outrageous. Al- 
though the girls weren't allowed to 
attend, Mrs. Sullivan recalls that the 
“older” folks, people she now thinks 
must have been around 35. slid on a 
special slide into the basement. 

The Voses moved east after living in 
the house fur only a few years, and 
oilman Walter Ramsey, who made his 
fortune when he was in his early 30s, 
purchased it. On the property’s west- 
ernmost lot, he built a tennis court. 


Then, in 1929, he converted the 
court to a 30-by-60-foot swimming 
pool. The Ruffins still use the 54- year- 
old pool, though they have added Mich 
modern conveniences as a filtering sys- 
tem, “I know it's one of the largest, 
and it's probably one of the earliest 
ones, in the city," Mrs, Ruffin says. 

The basement continued to be an 
active spot while the Ramseys owned 
the home. It was divided in two, with a 
toy-train track occupying one half and 
the other used to preview silent movies 
before they were shown in local the- 
aters. Mrs. Sullivan recalls seeing Lil- 
lian Gish in !). W. Griffith's “Broken 
Blossoms** there. 

After Ramsey died, his widow sold 
the home to colorful political figure 
Rcucl Little in 1949. Little, a one-time 
gubernatorial candidate and former 
father-in-law of Sen. David Boren, 
practiced law during his Oklahoma ( f\i\ 
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residency. In 1952 he returned to his 
Madid home, renting the house, 

“Poverty Palace'' was the unlikely 
name given to the estate while several 
young working women rented it. t he 
mother of one of the girls originated the 
name because they were “girls on a 
beer budget in a champagne atmos- 
phere/' according to Martha Durie, an 
Oklahoma City woman with fond 
memories of living there. 

The rent was $150 a month — split six 
ways — and the house resembled noth- 
ing so much as a sorority house, com- 
plete with “theme” parties in the base- 
ment and beside the pool. 

The house entered another interest- 
ing era in 1957. when die Carmelite 
Sisters of St. The re sc bought it, hoping 
to use it as a school and dormitory for 
retarded children. When the neighbors 
were less than happy with that idea, 
the home was converted instead to a 
novitiate. What is now the Ruffins' 
living room was the sisters' chapel, and 
the basement was used for bowling. 


singing and record listening. 

The name “Poverty Palace" still 
stuck. One former resident. Sister Im- 
maculate, says money was scarce, and 
little could be spared for renovation. 
“We did only what we had to do to 
keep the plumbing in order and things 
like that/' she says. 

Carmelite sisters, dressed in their 
habits, did the yard work and cleaned 
the still-frltericss pool even 1 day. Many 
of the younger women learned to cook 
for upward of 20 people in the house's 
original kitchen and received religious 
instruction in what is now I)r. Ruffin's 
study. On the sleeping porch sisters 
sorted and packed medicines to send to 
a Guatemalan mission. 

The home was sold in the mid- 
1960s, when the number of young girls 
beeo m i n g n u ns dwindled and op e ra ting 
costs rose, The sisters moved to rheir 
present convent on Classen Drive and 
sold the home to the Ruffins, 

So much work was needed that Mrs, 
Ruffin resisted the purchase. But Dr, 


Ruffin convinced her of the house's 
potential. “When I saw it I didn't want 
it at all,” she remembers. “But my 
husband immediately saw the possibili- 
ties in this house. At the time we 
bought this house, the neighborhood 
was still pretty 'iffy. 1 

That was in 1965. The preservation 
ordinance that rules in Heritage Hills 
had not yet been passed, and many 
homes in the area were being tom 
down. Since then the Ruffins have 
seen the ordinance passed, property 
values increase, and Heritage Hills be- 
come popular with young professionals. 
In 1979 the district was listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

During their 17 years at 400 N\\ 16, 
the Ruffins have been part of the area's 
renaissance, transforming Poverty Pal- 
ace into a beautiful home while retain- 
ing many of the original features. 

Their collection of English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques, gathered 
piece by piece over the years, fits both 
the old house and a 1983 lifestyle. 
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Opposite page* In the treently redecorated timing room stands a Sheridan table and nr/ untufue hreakfema filled 
Kith Boehm pone lam. Above. I hr swimming pool was built in 1929 by oilman Walter Ramsey dun mi hts 
ownership of thr house. If is our of the iddesf— and largest— pools in the eity. 


The living room, one of Mrs, Ruf- 
fin's favorite spots, boasts an eight- 
foot-tall Oriental panel, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and a green-and-rose 
Chinese mg. 

The room's focal point, however, is 
the original fireplace with its ornate 
mantel. “It really was a very ugly man- 
tel because it had never been painted,'’ 
Mrs. Ruffin recalls. The molding of 
leaves, birds and cherubs was raw con- 
crete, which the Ruffins painted and 
surrounded with black marble. 

The recently redecorated dining 
room has been painted in three subtle 
different shades of white, and holds a 
Sheridan table from a city antique 
shop, Chippendale chairs found in 
Muskogee, two wooden knife boxes 
from England and a porcelain chicken 
box from China. Along one wall is an 
antique break front that holds the fam- 
ily collection of Boehm porcelain. 

The tall foyer opens onto a plant- 
lined sunroom, where a ceiling fan and 
uncovered windows give a casual, re- 


laxed feeling. Where the nuns once 
entertained guests, the Ruffins play 
cards and read in a room highlighted by 
a table and wicker chairs and an Orien- 
tal rug bought in New York. 

The effect is graciously eclectic a 
house meant to be lived in. “It's been a 
great home,” Mrs. Ruffin says. “It's a 
comfortable home when you have a 
bunch of children. It's nice to spread 
out.” Family memories include ext ra- 
tal I Christmas trees in the two-story 
foyer and the coach of the Kerr- McGee 
swim team giving lessons to neighbor- 
hood kids in the pool. 

One chapter of the story at 400 N\Y 
lb is outlined hut not yet written. Mrs 
Ruffin hopes her only daughter will 
choose to he married in the home. 

Even that will not be the final chap- 
ter in the house’s saga, which has so far 
seen characters as diverse as politicians, 
secretaries, wildcatters and Carmelite 
nuns. “My father said the house would 
stand forever,” Mrs Sullivan says, 
“And I guess it will.” ® 


“ Everyone 
yon knew in 
Oklahoma City 
lived within 
these few 
blocks 
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The doors t 

4 four private homes m 


Oklahoma City 's first prestige neighborhood 
a 1 '/// hr open to visitors Sunday, Otfober 16. 
from noon to 5:30 pan. The addresses for the 
1 7th annual Heritage Hills House lour are 
326 A ll 1 9th. thr home of Mike livam and 
hts son. Davit/: Ml A H I Sth, the home of 
Mr. and , Mrs, Mike Eogarty: 432 A ll IHth, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Mason; and 
400 A H” 16th. thr home of Dr. and .Mrs , 
Joseph H Ruffin. 

Hath thr fherhidser Mansion. 403 A h' 
15th. ami thr Oklahoma Heritage Cm ter, 
located in thr Hefner Mans/ an at 201 A U 
Nth. Kill also he open The houses ran he 
toured tn any order, and are all within 
strolling distanee of rath other: tourers tan 
also hoard the B nek town 1 rid ley. the city's 
own vintage busline, which will make lei sure- 
ly loops through the neighborhood all after- 
noon. 

The tour s heart is the lawn of the 
( Jt rrh o/ser , I lansion The 1 Ikkthoma H rass 
Ensemble will ret reate a lum-afithe-ten fun 
outdoor eonrert there, and sheets, lemonade 
and toffee will he on safe. Ear walkers 
wanting more substantial fare, a entered sark 
lunch will be o ffered, 1 This year, the Heritage 
Hills Women's Committee, which puts on the 
tour \ is asking that lunches be ordered in 
advance if possible. Call Mrs, Louis J. 
Bodnar at (4i } 5/ 524a } 325 after October / , 1 

Ticket prices are 55 far adults and $2 for 
eh t Id ten: profits go toward preservation of 
the neighborhood . 
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Curing Tulsa’s 
Downstream Blues 
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T he Arkansas River provides a centerpiece for 
some unforgettable scenery — The Royal 
Gorge, for instance. Further downstream, as 
it passes through Tulsa, it also gives purpose 
to what must be the most beautiful, and functional, 
manmade sight along its 1,450-mile trip to the 
Mississippi River. 

Back before 1974, Tulsa’s River Barks consisted of 
an 87-acre dumping ground, so dead and barren that 
in many areas even the plant life had abandoned it. 

“Imagine the turbid Arkansas River as a water 
wonderland” was the skeptical lead of a 1969 Tulsa 
World story about early plans for the park. Imagine a 
water wonderland... where murky river water now 
trickles. 

That doesn't take much imagination today. 
Barrenness has been replaced by near-constant 
activity. 

Hundreds of runners make a regular trip to the 
pedestrian trail that loops through the area. Joggers 
have become so attached to the path that last year, 
when plans were made to block part of it off during 
construction activity, city officials were confronted 
by a public uproar. Things finally quieted down when 
a detour was fenced off so use would not be 
interrupted. 

The trail also provides a place for strollers, 
bicyclists and roller skaters. Some businessmen have 
capitalized on the traffic, setting up skate and 
bicycle rental businesses nearby. A survey completed 
in 1980 found more than 10,000 people using one 
popular five-mile stretch of the east bank trail in a 
single weekend. 

Besides the running, there are sandcastle building 
contests, a highly publicized annual raft race, a 
Frisbee golf course, outdoor movies, art shows and 
an Oktoberfcst. Altogether, there are more than 20 
separate events held each year. 

In addition to organized events, the park itself is 
an attraction. Academy Award-winning director 
Francis Ford Coppola was so attracted to one area of 
the park that he used it as a backdrop for scenes for 
his film Rumble Fish . 

“The park just simply draws the people,” River 
Parks Authority director Jackie Bubenik says. 
“Probably the most successful one-shot event is the 
annual July 4th fireworks display. It is difficult to 
believe a turn-out like that until you’ve seen it." 

Every year that event attracts crowds, just in the 
mile-long area between 11th and 21st streets, that 
average about 100,000 people. The first-time visitor 
has to be a little surprised at the numbers. Cars are 
parked bumper-to-bumper for more than a mile, 
along nearly every side street near the fireworks 
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Xotali the suiting in River Parks is on the mi fen l he rombi nation of fuller skates 
and a hand 'held sad r reates a nm r setter in pound transportation. 



Runners, hike- ridrrs, strollers and rity- bound nature ///errs - — an estimated 
ftdOiOOd visitors a year — make the parks their natural habitat , 


area. Riverside Drive is a flood tide of 
traffic. 

That huge crowd contributes to an 
estimated total of 800,000 people who 
visit the park's events and attractions 
each year. 

Even greater numbers appear to be 
in the area s future. Construction work- 
ers arc now putting finishing touches 
on what could be the most significant 
development in the park's history, 
Zink Lake. “I think we're entering a 
new era of opportunity for the Arkansas 
River/' Bubenik says. “What we’re 
creating is a lake, two miles long and a 
quarter-mile wide, right in the down- 
town core. There will be limited com- 
mercial development allowed on the 
west side of the lake." 

The thought of four miles of lake 
shoreline, sailing and other water- 
related events, and the economic possi- 


bilities inherent in those activities, is 
already promoting an upturn in devel- 
opment in the area. Apartment houses 
and homes along Riverside Drive are 
suddenly of interest to developers. Not 
many years ago the river's constant 
flooding, the heavy industrialization of 
the river’s west bank and the barren- 
ness of the cast bank frightened off 
most investors. 

“We really have some high hopes for 
this area of downtown/’ dev eloper jan 
N ail says. “That lake should make the 
area some of the most valuable proper- 
ty in town, I see some real growth 
there. 

“Living downtown doesn't earn the 
stigma it once did. Add that movement 
to the numerous recreational possibili- 
ties of the River Parks, and you can see 
what this is going to turn into," Vail 
recently put together a group of inves- 


tors to purchase some large apartment 
complexes near the lake site. 

However, if just a few of the already 
announced plans for the area come into 
being, even people like Nail and B Li- 
ken ik might be underestimating the 
success in the park's future. River 
Parks Authority publicist Vivian Steele 
says the long-range plans include an 
outdoor amphitheater, a riverboat res- 
taurant, an oil and gas museum, a 
planetarium, sidewalk cafes, specialty 
shops and an Indian heritage center. 
To skeptics, all that might sound 
like wishful planning. However, after a 
look at what has already been accom- 
plished. the list sounds very attainable. 

Beautification of the west bank, for 
instance, called for major cosmetic sur- 
gery, After years of heavy use, the area 
would have moved the toughest con- 
servationist to tears. Tons of topsoil 
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“The trail also provides a place foi 
strollers, bicyclists and roller skaters 


were brought in to cover the area’s 
sears, an 800- foot marina was cut. and 
1,000 trees were planted. To connect 
the two banks an old railroad bridge 
was renovated into a well-used pedes- 
trian bridge. 

In 1978 the authority acquired 147 
acres of land near Turkey Mountain, 
on the west bank. It was heavily wood- 
ed property, generally in its natural 
state, although heavily littered. The 
plot was designated an urban wilder- 
ness area, and a public cleanup drive 
was organized. Today, the natural area 
is what Bubenik calls "the best-kept 
secret in the park.” 

In tact, the west bank area from 21st 
Street south to the wilderness area is a 
quiet alternative to the constant activi- 
ty of the east side. It is a pleasant 
surprise to round a corner in the hiking 
trail and come upon the tiny "Old West 


Ghost Town' 1 playground. Like many 
of the attractions at the park, it came 
via a private contribution, from the 
I )ayton-Hudson Foundation. 

Shortly after the park plan first re- 
ceived official approval, a combination 
of public and private funds began com- 
ing in to pay for a host of improve- 
ments, To date, more than $5.5 million 
has come in from local, state and feder- 
al programs, w ith another $7.4 million 
from private sources* About $4 million 
of that private money went to build the 
new low- water dam. 

Financing for the dam — more than 
$8 million — is coming in large part from 
the sale of city-ow ned property on the 
west bank, fora parksidc condominium 
project, and from private donations, 
f unding to extend the pedestrian trail 
and connect it with trails built by Sand 
Springs is now being s< night. 


“This whole thing has really not 
been much of a drain on the urea 
taxpayers,' Bubenik says, “Private do- 
nors have really wanted to lie part of 
this. I guarantee it is worth the effort. 
It is difficult to measure the parr the 
park can play in the local economy.” 

A few years ago, Oklahoma State 
{ niversity tried to get a fix on the 
economic role live park can play. The 
OS l study estimates that when pre- 
sent plans arc completed, five to nine 
million people will visit the urea annu- 
ally. It should employ about 512 people 
in its various areas, with an annual 
income of $1.7 million to $3 million. 
Still, there are problems. 

When the lake opens, for instance, 
security personnel will be instructed 
not to let swimmers in. “The Arkansas 
is polluted,” Bubenik freely admits. 
“The population of Tulsa County is 
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near the half-million mark, and be- 
tween sewer seepage, industry waste 
and the after-the-rains runoff, the river 
reaps devastating effects.” 

Tulsa has already established plans 
and applied for Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency funds to help correct the 
problem, but until then the park will 
tall short of its full potential. 

w We h a ve done a lot,” Bubcnik says . 

We’ve turned a blight into an asset. 
Vet there is much more to do.” tU 



Getting There 


Labor Day % weekend along the Arkansas 
starts off w ith the Aquafest , which celebrates 
the opening of Zink Lake with fireworks, hot- 
air balloons, a sail boat regatta, foot and 
hike races and musk frith a range from 
Country and Western to the Tulsa Philhar- 
monic . 

'/ he festival ru ns from 5-10 pan, Friday , 
September 2; 10 a. nr to 1 1 p.m. on 
Saturday; noon-S pan. Sunday: and norm - 
7 p.m. Monday — on both banks of the river. 

I he weekend winds up with the / Ith 
annual Great Raft Race, 8 a an. to 5 pan. 
on the 5th , Crews of rafts that run the gamut 
from the rinkydink to the comparatively regal 
barge good-humoredly dow n the river from 
Sand Springs to River Parks. 

October brings the area's annual German 
festival Oktoherfest. There'll be ethnic foods, 
arts and crafts, theater and dance T starting 
at 5 p.m. and going till 10 on Thursday * 
October 13; 1 i a an. to tl p.m. Friday; 10 
a.m. to H p.m. Saturday; and noon to 6 
p.m. on Sunday the 1 6th. 

Tw o events for runners round out the fall 
activities. On October 29 comes the Tulsa 
Run — three- and 15 -kilometer rates starting 
at 10 a.m. at Williams Center Green. On 
November 26 follow s the Riverside 10 - 
\ filer; racers wilt group at 8 a.m. at t Ith 
and Riverside Drive , 

For more information , write the River 
Parks Authority at 707 S. Houston. Suite 
315. Tulsa , OK 7412 7 T or rail (918/ 582- 
0051. 





One booster has said, “What makes River Parks attractive is not lots of land, 
but that it's got a river." That river draws hundreds of pseudo-Huck Finns to 

the Great Raft Race . 


“We have done a lot; we've turned a 
blight into an asset...," 
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PECAN HE’S 
UPPER CRUST 

By Jvanne Hoelscher 
Photographs by Steve Sisney 


f there’s a dessert dear to the hearts of Oklahomans, 
it’s pecan pie. And if there’s been a pecan pie 
Oklahomans have been willing to travel for, for years 
its name has been Field’s. 

Today, you may not have to travel any farther than the 
grocery store for a sample, because Field’s pies are 
marketed throughout Oklahoma and the states around us. 
And the pies that once came from a Meld family kitchen 
now roll out of giant ovens in a modern factory, 12,500 
square feet of complex machinery and precast cement, 
baking since 1975. 

Though it’s pecan pie that’s made them famous — and 
makes up 85 percent of their sales — the Fields and their 
employees actually bake three kinds of pies: pecan, 
German chocolate (with pecans) and lemon chess (no 
pecans). All are frozen fresh from the oven and only have 
to be thawed to serve. 

A lot of tradition goes into every one. It till started when 
(two brothers, Lee and Julian Field, opened a small 
restaurant, Field’s Tavern, near the corner of Paul and 
Walnut streets in Pauls Valley. After World War 1, the 
brothers bought the corner the cafe stood on, which became 


Opposite page, bout genet at tons of the Field family of Paul* Yallty , Starting from flu- left; Hazelle Field, ereator oj the anginal Field pet an pie: het 
granddaughter, Jenny Field Wit flare; Julian Field , Jenny's son. Mi ft hell; Julian's wife, Wanda, liehind Jettuy is Julian and Wanda's am HriikS 
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This intricate egg cracker, imported from the Set her lands, handles the thousands 
upon thousands of fresh eggs that are f ields claim to fame. 
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one of the busiest in town when U.S. 77 was 
constructed. The brothers began with a filling station, 
then added cottages, and in 1925 the restaurant, to 
become a one-stop service center for travelers. 

Each morning seven days a week, their wives 
cooked pastries in their homes for the restaurant. 
Hazelle, Julian's wife, had her hands in flour and 
shortening making 15 to 50 pies, while Zora baked 
cakes. By 1953 demand, particularly for pecan, pies 
and red-devil cakes, became so great that a bakery 
was put in at the restaurant. Hazelle and Zora trained 
women to bake their specialties and then retired. 
“When Dad closed at night, two or three women were 
locked in to bake for the next day,” Julian Field Jr. 
remembers. 

People in other areas of Oklahoma began to ask for 
the pies, so the Fields bought a delivery truck. Each 
morning a student at East Central State College filled 
it with pies, which he delivered in Ada, Seminole and 
the surrounding area when he wasn't in class. 

In 1962 an old building in downtown Pauls Valley 
was converted into a pie plant. The Fields hired 30 
people and ran three shifts, 24 hours a day, with two 
shorter shifts on weekends. Each baking day nearly 
3,000 pies came from the ovens. 


Crimping pie crusts are Velma Miller (in the red scarf j and Reeky Cheek. Down 
the line. Jennet tie Hurley checks the crusts for flaws. Helping out is Wesley West, 
oven operator and maintenance man. 
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When the brothers retired, the businesses were 
divided, and Julian took the restaurant and pie 
business. “I grew up under the doors of' a pie oven," 
Julian Field Jr. says now. "I got into the (justness 
naturally. By 1%7 the Helds had five trucks supply- 
ing fresh pics to Oklahomans. Julian Jr. and his wife, 
Wanda, realized expanding sales meant the company 
needed a new approach. They decided to bake pies in 
even larger quantities with a new plant and freeze 
them so that they’d be able to ship ro a wider market. 

In 1975 the Fields opened the new plant, closed 
the old one and continued to employ dO people, (A 
number of those employees have been with the 
Fields from the beginning; husbands and wives — 
mothers and daughters — three generations of one 
family — all work together in the plant.} 

With the new' equipment those same employees 
could produce H. (}()() pics in one eight-hour shift. The 
Fields went to a broker system of distribution, with 
warehouses in Dallas and Kansas City. 

A main problem with enlarging output has been 
continuing to expand a family recipe without losing 
flavor or favor with customers. ‘‘Recipes can’t just be 
multiplied by the number you want to make," Field 
says, “ingredients such as vanilla and salt get too 
strong,” The Fields use food chemists to help change 
recipes into ones for quantity production. 

Enlarging a recipe is a tricky process, especially if 
the results are to be frozen. In the case of the 



Va syrup poun hm thr gitmt mixrn, vhh h hkml thr filling, urt*rhrtx uttt this 
sfrp 'm/di mi mixts. " thr mix is putnprti tn thr shriffiflmg it mi. 
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Left, liquid filling is squirted into shells already haded with pecans, on their 
ftv/y to the aver/. A hove. \ tcindo Sr iff the sale of the #6 foot- long overt gives 
Julian Field a chance to see htm the pies are setting up. The bid that tides the pies 
through the oven has a wobble to it that is another innovation of Field's. He 
discovered the "slip'’ after the fml v ets oiled a little too much , Med the control it 
gave him over the quality of hrs pies — then figured out how to make the gobble 
permanent. Right* Pies march from the oven on thetr stray to he cooled. They'll 
spend several hours on a cooling rack capable of holding BMOf} pies: then they'll he 
inspected one last time, boxed, frozen and shipped. 


company's lemon chess pie, no fewer than four 
chemists told Field it couldn't be done, lie then took 
on the six-year task of creating the recipe himself. 

Any cook knows that when you experiment in the 
kitchen, you can end up with an oven full of tin eata- 
bles, And when your ovens are as big as the ones at 
Field's, that meant a lot of unsellable lemon chess 
along the way. At one point, Field recalls, he had 
5,000 pies and no one to feed them to, 

Ilis short-term solution was to buy livestock— four 
pigs fattened on failed pie filling, “When it came 
time to sell those pigs," Held says with a straight 
face, “they got advertised as ‘sweet and sour pork on 
the hoof.' " His long-term solution was to come up 
with a workable recipe for chess pie, which he hopes 
will be a big seller in the warmer months, pecan pie's 
slow season. 

Only fresh, natural products (no preservatives) are 
used in the pies, “Fresh eggs are one of the main 
keys to the goodness of the Field pie," Field says. 
“We're the only pie company in the United States 
which uses fresh eggs," About 25,000 to 30,000 eggs, 
which come from Sulphur, are cracked daily, using a 
special machine from the Netherlands. 

Watching the precise movements of the machine, a 
visitor can't help wondering where all those eggshells 
wind up. The fact is, the disposal problem got messy 
enough that the city of Pauls Valley handed it back to 


Held to find a better method- 

1 1 is solution this time was to start a sanitary landfill 
on some clay-dogged waste ground he owned near 
the factory. The plan has turned out to be as good for 
the land as for the Fields. “You know," Field says, 
“that land's becoming fertile from all those shells we 
keep ploughing under. Used to it wouldn't even grow 
weeds, but now it looks like I might start being able 
to raise something on it after all." 

The dough to hold the eggs and other ingredients 
for the filling is mixed in two massive Ar to flex mixers; 
one makes enough for 355 crusts and the other 
enough for 700 crusts. Each baking day 3,900 pounds 
of flour from Shawnee are blended with 1, 100 pounds 
of vegetable shortening for crusts. The dough goes 
through a Colburn dough divider, which compacts 
and cuts into eight-ounce plugs. The plugs are put by 
band into an aluminum pan, then moved under one of 
two Roto-Matic pie presses, each of which exerts 
1,500 pounds of pressure. “Each time dough is 
handled and repressed it becomes tougher, so we 
press ours only once," Field says. 

Fhe filling is made m two Triumph mixers. Each 
can stir enough for 1 10 pies at a time. After mixing, 
the filling goes into a refrigerated holding tank until 
time to pump it into the pie shells. Each day 2,700 
pounds of sugar, 1,110 pounds of pecans, 4,300 
pounds of com syrup and 400 pounds of oleo, plus 
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vanilla, salt and eggs are used in rlic pecan pics. The 
pie shells move on a conveyor into the oven mom. 
where pecans are added. The Fields got their pecans 
in Wynncwood until increased production made a 
large continuous supply a necessity. Since local com- 
panies crack nuts only in season, the Fields now 
obtain pecans from a Texas firm. Still, the pies retain 
their Sooner State flavor, “We use only native pecans, 
and most come from Oklahoma,” Field says. 

Fourteen crusts move onto the line at a time and 
arc raked onto the Baker- Forkings traveling plate 
oven, 96 feet long and 16 feet wide. A counterchecks 
to make sure that the correct number are on line so 
that the filling, added next, doesn't fall between 
shells and smoulder to a sugary mess on the hearth. 

Pies are baked at 350 degrees for about an hour, 
more or less, depending on the humidity and baro- 
metric pressure. The hearth moves slowly past in- 
spection windows where pies arc checked to make 
sure that the crust is not shrinking and that all the 
pecans are coming to the top in classic pecan- pie 
fashion. The watchword on the plant may be automa- 
tion, and the ingredients measured in gallons and 
pounds instead of cups and teaspoons, but the aroma 
from the giant ovens is just as sweet as though it still 
came from Haze lie Field's kitchen range. 

Once baked brown, the pies move onto a cooling 
rack capable of holding 8,000 pies, They cool in about 



Julian Field Jr. recalls the time a man from Texas tame to the 
company's thrift shop am! began to load up an tmbelin'afde number 
of pern u pies Field asked if he was /tying to supply ad o f 7 h as* and 
the man replied \ \\o, Vm in the military , going to Guam, and rant 
go a year without Fields pies. -So I'm having thrse shipped over." 

11 h ether yodtr storkpiling or just sampling, the thrift shop o ffers 
reduced prices on pies with minor flaws — slightly sloppy filling, 
narked crusts. Frozen pie trusts and Ready Dough are also sold. 

The shop , in a s mall building in front of the factory, t omes 
complete with drive- by service. If no one's around, honk your hone 
and someone will come out to wait on you. 

Fields also welcomes tours . Groups should write the eom party at 
im S. Walnut St.. Pauls Yaiby. Ok VO 75 . or rati (405) jjX- 
11 J 6 at least two weeks in adwanre , to make sure day 'll be baking on 
the chosen day 1 1 heir busiest season eo tries in the months leading up to 
Christmas. I 

Both shop and factory are open 9 a. ne to 5 pare Monday through 
Friday, To reach Fields from interstate 15. exit at State Highway 
19 and follow it east to Walnut. 


three and a half hours. Final inspection comes at the 
boxing area. Any pics having flaws such as a cracked 
crust, spillover or small holes are put aside to be sold 
in the plant's thrift shop. Workers package the pies in 
specially coated boxes, then send them on their way 
to the warehouse, where they wait until a freezer 
truck is cool enough to be loaded. “We find pies have 
a better flavor if they are frozen slowly rather than bv 
the fast freeze method," Field says. 

In 1975 Field's Inc. distributed pies in Oklahoma 
and seven nearby states. Now the dessert can be 
enjoyed from coast to coast with distribution in 12 
states. Travelers on American Airline flights, and on 
(lights catered by the Sage Corp. or Dobbs Inc., may 
be served a slice of Field's pie, and Field's represen- 
tatives have been attending trade shows as far afield 
as Houston, New Orleans and Atlanta to solicit 
worldwide business, 

1 he growing tradition of Field's pies is passing to a 
new generation. Jenny Field Wallace has her fingers 
in the pic business, but she doesn't have flour on her 
hands like her grandmother. Her fingers work with 
the company's new computer, which keeps business 
records and a running inventory of pies on hand. By 
using modem equipment and now a computer, 1 la- 
zelle Field's pies, which Oklahomans have appreciat- 
ed for years, have become a sweet treat people the 
world over can enjoy. W 
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By Jim Etter 

Photographs by Jim Argo 


Oklahoma City’s Kirkpatrick Center 
is a little like a storybook with no 
ending. 

The stories, told subtly by items on 
display, range from love to war; some 
are as old as time while others are as 
up-to-date as the next century. And 
they arc as numerous as the stars. 

In one of several galleries upstairs, a 
small piece of Egyptian art about 4,500 
years old depicts Tawanet, part hippo- 
potamus, parr crocodile, part lion and 
part woman — a pregnant woman. 

I aware t was a protective goddess, and 
it said the amulet of her, when placed 
with a burial, protected and assisted 
the dead one during his rebirth into the 
next life. 

“There’s a story, Pm sure, behind 
every one of these/' says Peggie 
McCracken, curator of all the center’s 
galleries. She nods toward other 
charms, necklaces, jars and clay picture 

From htif ringing to python stroking, the renters 
hands -tm expenemes are hig hits vith the kids. 


A Shopping Mall of 
Arts & Sciences 
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writings, all shown in a recreation of an 
Egyptian burial chamber, "Otherwise, 
they would not have been included in 
the tomb.” The display, titled ‘'Arche- 
ological Treasures of Ancient Egypt/' 
is one of the many temporary exhibits 
the Kirkpatrick houses every year. 

Other treasures from the Nile are 
nearby, in a collection called “Egypt 
and Beyond / 1 

In the Oriental Gallery, a series of 
Japanese woodblock prints cells part of 
the story (a true one, it is said) of two 
bold samurai brothers who avenged 
their father’s death by killing an evil 
man in a fierce sword battle. But the 
attack, which occurred on the two 
young warriors’ wedding day, ended 
with the bloody death of one brother 
and the execution of the other. 

In the same gallerv is a story behind 
the stories told In scores of sculptures. 
In about 400 B.C. elephants were nu- 
merous enough to be considered pests 
in China, says Mrs, McCracken— but 
so much artwork was made from their 
ivory' that 200 years later the Chinese 
were importing tusks from Africa, 

In the Sanamu African Callers is a 
three-foot-tall wood carving of a horn- 
billed bird that came from the Ivon 
Coast. The bird was one of the first 
five creatures placed on earth, accord- 
ing to the beliefs of the Senufo culture. 

UN only one of about 400 figures, 
masks and other African items in the 
collcciion, each of which has a meaning 
far deeper than decoration, says Dr. 
William Hommef director of the entire 
center, who has traveled several limes 
to Africa, “All of these things/’ he 
says, “have a particular significance to 
the people/ 1 

In a room of more than 70 pictures of 
birds of Mexico— all of them paintings 
by the late Tniversity of Oklahoma 
professor Dr, George M. Sutton — is a 
representation of an Ornate Hawk Ea- 
gle, If the visitor has just been to the 
Oklahoma City Zoo, next door to the 
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center, he may recognize the name. 
Eggs from such a bird in the zoo 
recently became the first in the world 
to hatch in captivity. 

In the International Photography 
Hall of Fame and Museum, the story of 
one of the most spectacular works of 
nature is told in a circular photograph 
that surrounds the visitor — a 150-foot- 
long mural of the Grand Canyon. 

“It’s probably the largest photo- 
graphic mural in the world," says Edye 
Draper, director of the photo museum. 
The photograph took several months, 
and 88 rolls of film, to complete. 

In the f.S. Navy Gallery are stories 
of several Oklahomans, among them 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner 
Ernest Edwin Evans of Muskogee, 
who was commanding officer of the 
CSS Johnston during World War II. He 


Arts and sciences, W orld War 1 1 mementos, antique 
clocks— the center seems to hold a little of everything. 
Clockwise, from he! ok. .4 Sieu port -Hebe biplane , from 
the aviation and space museum; an Attic krater from 
about 450 H.C . . once used as a mixing bowl for vane 
and water, being carefully tended by Peggie 
McCracken: and \ from the Omniplex, a balloon that 
floats on its own column of warm air. 
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KIRKPATRICK CENTER 


went down with his ship after decoying 
the enemy away from other U,S. ves- 
sels in a strategic mission, 

A knife, watch and other small 
items, plus the nearby model of the 
USS Oklahoma, tell another story of 
that war, A Marine corporal, Marlin 
Seale of Santa Paula, California, sur- 
vived the attack on Pearl Harbor be- 
cause he was on the LJSS Oklahoma, 

The ship was sunk in the attack, but 
he swam to safety, earn ing his watch in 
his mouth. All the rest of his sea school 
class— about 100 men — had been sent 
aboard the USS Arizona, which was 
also anchored at [’earl Harbor. They 
went down with their ship. 

The nucleus of the Navy Gallery was 
formed by several mementos brought 
in by one Oklahoman — John Kirkpat- 
rick, the Oklahoma City oilman who is 
the center’s chief benefactor, A retired 
rear admiral in the Navy Reserve, he 
saw duty in W orld War II that included 
command of the USS North Carolina. 

In t h e O k l a h t s m a A v ration and S pace 
Hall of Fame and Museum, just re- 
opened in a more roomy part of the 
center, is a biplane that recalls one of 
the most poignant stories in the history 
of Oklahoma aviation- — the plane crash 
in Alaska in 1935 that killed flier Wiley 
Post and his friend and fellow Oklaho- 
man, Will Rogers. 

Other stories in the museum range 
from earh Oklahoma flights in 1910 to 
the space age. In the latter category' are 
five of Oklahoma's native sons who 
flew in space — astronauts Thomas P, 
Stafford, Stuart A. Roosa, William Reid 
Pogue, Owen K. Garriott and Leroy 
Gordon Cooper Jr. 

In the center’s planetarium arc sto- 
ries and ideas older and deeper than 
human imagination. But there is also 
the simple story that probably is the 
best-known throughout the free world, 
the story of the star of Bethlehem 2,000 
years ago, and the birth of Christ, 

More contemporary, yet nostalgic, 
stories are in the toy train display, 
which is in the center's Om nip lex. 
About eight trains run simultaneously, 
and both the trains and their miniature 


surroundings represent various eras and 
locations. 

‘That bank is modeled after one in 
Hennessey,” says Everett Swon, a vol- 
unteer at the display, “And that coal 
mine over there is after one that is at 
McAlester, And there's the Santa Fe 
Depot in Oklahoma City,” 

An afternoon stroll can make you fee! 
a little unstuck in time and space; you 
can wander from century to century' 
and continent to continent without 
even going outside the center, 

Tt\s almost like a shopping mall of 
science and an galleries,” says Susan 
Whistler, public-relations director for 
the center. 11 It's funny — you can go 
from Indians to aerospace, and from 
Africa to aviation. It's just a montage.” 
Other exhibits in the galleries por- 
tion of the center include the Center of 
the American Indian, an antique clock 
collection and an arrangement of Euro- 
pean ivory sculpture. 

The Omniplex is only one section of 
the center, but it still lives up to its 
name: “a place for everything.” There 
are more than 200 exhibits, most of 
them the “hands-on” type that allows 
visitors to actually feel many of the 
wonders of nature and science. 

One of them is a big python that 
doesn't mind being handled by visitors 
shorter than it is. Other exhibits let you 
experience an “earthquake,” a tree 

that lights up when you clap your hands 
and a wall where your shadow stays 
after you walk away. 

The center opened in 1978, when 
the Omniplex became a descendant of 
the old Oklahoma Science and Arts 
Foundation, which had been located at 
the state fairgrounds. 

It has grown steadily since. The 
building is still in one enlargement 
stage— growing from 180,000 to 
380,000 square feet, which includes 
space for a 500-seaf auditorium. 

Exhibits have been added since the 
center's opening, with many of the 
displays sponsored by individuals and 
groups. And the center's unusual mar- 
riage of science and art has made it 
what its directors believe to be the only 


place of its kind in the world. 

Apparently there Is no limit to the 
center's variety. 

One of the items it has accumulated 
since its opening is a 1929-vintage rail- 
road car, lavishly equipped with living 
compartments, seating ami sleeping 
space, a kitchen and lounge. It was a 
gift last year from Howard and Peggy 
Thornton of Midwest City, who named 
the car the “Sooncrland,” 

The car, in addition to its service 
with the Missouri Pacific Railroad be- 
fore it was retired, covered thousands 
of track miles while the Thorntons 
owned it. They arranged several times 
for individuals and groups to take trips 
on the Soonerland. One of them, a few 
years ago, was to Mexico, 

But that's the beginning of another 
story. W 


Getting There 



Oklahoma City's omnibus of museums, the 
Kirkpatrick Center, at XE 52 nd and East- 
ern. is open tram 10 tun. to 5 pan, Monday 
through Saturday * and from norm to 5 on 
Sunday. 

For information on the Omniplex and on 
planetarium shows, call (405l 424-5564. 

The speda l exhibit *\ Anheo/ogieal Trea- 
sures of Ancient Egypt” mil be on display 
until September 15. For information on 
other programs throughout the fall , call 
( 4( 15 ) 42 7 - 546 i . The center's address is 
2100 XE 52nd, Oklahoma City, OK 73111. 
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Doing the Lords 

HANDIWORK 

By Mary Ann Luther 


For every craft sold, every pastry' 
purchased, every bid agreed upon, 
empty stomachs would be filled. 
Warmed by good will, the young, the 
old, the like, the dissimilar, mingled. 
They did indeed adopt each other, if 
only for the two-dav sale. And while 
some may still have come with nothing 
more than a day and a few dollars to 
spend at a sale barn overlaid with hand- 
made goods, most returned the love 
extended, but multiplied it first. 

Since 1978 the Mennonite, Amish 

Opposite page. Each sale features a special quilt , 
made of blocks contributed by each church. Last years 
blocks pictured first meeting places (below). In the 
qu tit's center were words by Men no Simons: "The 
Evangelical Faith cannot be dormant. It builds up the 
wounded: it serves those that harm it; it comforts the 
sorrowful ; it feeds the hungry ; it clothes the naked. It 
has become all things to all men!" 
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FRED W MARVEL 


S liding into Fairview on an ice 
slick that had turned northwest 

Oklahoma into an industrial- 

sized skating rink, almost 4,000 of 
them came last year — the curious, the 
philanthropic, the students of craft, the 
aficionados of folk. They skidded from 
the ends, from the heart and from 
beyond the anatomical extremities of 
the state, but their destination was the 
same: the Oklahoma Mennonite Relief 
Sale. 

It was a reunion, of sorts. For five 
post-Thanksgiving weekends a tiny re- 
ligious group had stretched beyond its 
boundaries to include anyone who 
would share what transcended the par- 
ticulars of its Mennonite beliefs: love. 

They all were feeding hungry peo- 
ple. Most could not forget that. 
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and Brethren in Christ churches of 
Oklahoma have raised tens of thou- 
sands of dollars at their annual relief 
sale at the Major County fairgrounds. 
There, they talk of God, talk of hun- 
ger, talk of family. But mostly, they 
talk of love. The accumulation of five 
sales and as many years of effort was a 
gross of $416,000, most of which went 
to the Mennonite Central Committee, 
a relief agency that is helping alleviate 
hunger in 48 countries. 

The list of donors to the cause reads 
like a church directory. Represented 
are congregations from Hydro, Eden, 
Corn, Qrienta, Enid, Carnegie, Balko, 

1 looker and more, whose women, with 
hands for tools, converted hours into 


stitches — 'embroidering, quilting, 
crewel mg, tatting. Then, as if to top 
themselves, they fashioned homemade 
delicacies, such as pfeffernusse, veren- 
ika (egg dumplings stuffed with cottage 
cheese), noodles, cracklings* — tributes 
to their makers' heritages — as well as 
homemade sausages, breads and 
cheeses skimmed from the bounty of 
Oklahoma farmland. 

Although the relief sale's auction 
captured the collective fancy for the 
longest time, the distractions were 
sometimes irresistible. On the sale 
barn’s second floor, craft booths — their 
business brisk in spite of the auction 
below — blanketed the walls. In pens 
outside the sale floor, borscht, sauer- 


kraut and bicrocks (pastries stuffed 
with hamburger and cabbage) were 
peddled in the brittle air. 

Even where was old and new, and a 
melting down of both: Like the woman 
who paused for prayer, with leggings 
thick as cardboard, her hair tucked in 
her Amish cap. who wore a smart and 
natty coat that could have been in 
Glamour . A blessing in disguise. 

The weekend after Thanksgiving. In 
mercurial Oklahoma, the weather 
seems to mimic spring or harden into 
winter Last year, came the cold. 

But it never comes in black and 
white. At the 1 sale, winter was 
pastel, in pinkish shades like Valentine 
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cards, I Unisys became ice castles; trees 

like powdery licorice sticks poked up 
through red dirt frosted pink; mud slid 
down the culverts like batter for a 
cherry cake. 

It didn't matter. People traveled 
anyway, and the sale grossed a record 
high of $94,000. 

At 6 a. nr., before the dawn, break- 
fast started — pancakes made from 50- 
pound sacks of flour, the batter stirred 
in buckets, and homemade sausage. A 
dining room the size of an arena was 
full of people, food and laughter. It 
stayed that way till 9, when most mi- 
grated to the sale. 

Cleanly swept, its red dirt raked, its 
pens free of livestock, the barn was 


strung with dowels; 125 quilts for auc- 
tion hung like colored fences. People 
milled and surveyed, making silent cal- 
culations of what their bids might be. 
And whenever they would stop to tell, 
their breath popped out like cotton 
puffs, tripping on the frosty air. 

On the sale floor the auction workers 
prepped, but the novelty booths were 
already rolling, selling self-help crafts 
from native artisans in other lands, such 
as Indian carved boxes and Middle 
Eastern Christmas ornaments, as well 
as dolls and plants and pictures. Okla- 
homa-grown. 

The cavernous barn was buzzing. 

“We want to remind you of the 
purpose of the sale” came the magni- 


fied voice of the announcer, cutting 
through the din, “The purpose is to 
bring together our talents and work 
resources... to minister to the needy 
and hungry around the world.” 

He stopped. Necks bent. Eyes 
closed. Hands clasped. A quiet fell 
before the storm of bids. People whis- 
pered prayers. Their “amen” was a 
starting shot — the room exploded into 
shouts and smiles. 

The auction had begun. 

In pointed boots, their hats tipped 
back, the auctioneer's assistants waved 
their hands like runway flags, hooting 
and enthusing. 

“Hep! Hep!” they hollered to the 
cement bleachers, stacked up to the 
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Above, For Mabel Koehtt of Isabella, kin hen detail— including shepherding her sauerkraut and noodles— is a full-time job. Opposite page. Quilts wheel in and out. the 
auctioneers helpers hoot and enthuse, the audience applauds high -dollar bids... . At times , the auction takes on the air of a IV game show. 






e bids 
domino, 
coaxed by 
helper s 
handclaps. 




Getting 

There 


To give his voice a break , auctioneer Jim Hinz of 
Corn steps down ami spots bids for a while 



V 


The chon open for the sixth annual 
Oklahoma Mmnonite Relief Sale Friday 
evening* November 25, with a soup supper 
from 5:30 pan. till 7:30 p.m, An open house 
for viewing auction items runs from 6-8:30 
pm , , ami a special sale of foods and craft 
items from overseas begins at 7 p.m. 

Auction day , November 26, dawns early 
with a breakfast of sausage and pancakes 
that starts at 6 a an, and goes till about 9 
a.m. Booths selling craft items and foods 
from apple butter to zwieback open at 8 a an. 

The focus of Saturday is the auction, 
which starts at 9 a.m. and runs as long as 
there's anything to sell. Two meals, at mo 
different prices, are served from I / a. m. to 2 
p.m : a dinner of veremka, sausage . cherry 
mousse and sauerkraut or a lunch that 
includes borscht . bierocks, rye bread and pie. 

All events are at the Major County 
fairgrounds , More information: isRox Miller. 
Rt. I, Box ML Hydro , OK 73048. 


second floor with cowboys, ladies 
wrapped with fur, elders swathed in 
black and children in designer jeans. 
The bids dominoed, coaxed by help- 
ers’ handclaps as assistants leaped into 
the air like wingless birds. 

Quilts were ushered in and out, spin- 
ning on revolving racks — each a star in 
spotlights. Their written descriptions 
were flashed on the wall behind by 
overhead projector; it made their 
handiwork leap into the room. 

The cadence peaked and ebbed: it 
flowed in rhythm like a dance, rising, 
bending, dropping. His body swaying 
inside his leather coat, Ira Switzer, 
from Pleasant View Mennonitc Church 
in Hydro, kept time to the singsong, 
slapping a railing with his hand. 

His eyes smiled. Light was playing 
on his gray-streaked hair, but it was his 
eyes that lit his leathered face. 

He came — as he had come each year 
before — because he feels good when 
he does. 

The sale “feeds poor people,” he 
said simply, “IPs really a good cause. 
Maybe if we’d spend more money for 


food and less money for arms, we’d 
have less trouble*” 

He and his family were staying in a 
motel; they’d been in town since the 
kickoff supper the night before. Com- 
ing was just an excuse, he said, for 
“mixiiv with people and getting ac- 
quainted and being part of’ a cause he 
believes in* 


program Christmas Eve,” That was in 
his home town, Hampton. Nebraska. 

As he had at sales before, he had 
counted on seeing quilts and company* 
But he didn't know he'd And his past. 


Dave Edigers wife leaned against 
his shoulder. He was lean and win and 
awash in blue — blue jeans, blue vest, 
blue-checked shirt* And he bid on a 
picture of a snow scene, complete with 
children bundled in a horse-drawn cart. 

The artwork* called "School Bus, ' 
was a limited-edition prim by Enid 
artist Fred Tnruh, and sold for $150, 
“I know Fred l.'nruh,” said Ediger, 
who also lives in Enid. “And 1 like his 
art. You want to know the real truth 
now why [ bought this?’’ 

He grinned. He took a breath. He 
paused for confession. 

“My mom would cover us up with a 
quilt, my sisters and brother and me, 
and take m to the Lutheran Christmas 


Braving drips of condensation from 
the ceilings and dodging tributaries be- 
tween the tables, Oklahoma Titian Rae 
Wallis sat with her friend Sally French 
from Jet and dined on steamy borscht. 

Attending for the second time, Ms. 
Wallis had spent $12(1 that day. 

“It’s just a good feeling to have 
contributed to this," she said. “1 like it 
because of the work that's gone in it. 
They’re unselfish about it.’’ 

Despite inclement weather and the 
travelers’ advisories that year, she 
knew she had to come. 

“1 felt like there would be a path For 
us," she said, grinning at her friend. “I 
think this whole sale is a good-luck 
omen.” 

As she sac and filled herself with 
borscht, her cheeks glowed pink and 
warm* It might have been the soup — or 
whatever made her come. W 
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In Oklahoma, a 
surfer could get 
pretty weary 
waiting for the 
big wave. 

But take one of the state’s great 
lakes, combine it with a Great Plains 
wind, and you get a sport made to 
order for Sooners: sailboarding. 

I f y o u s < ) m e h < > vv sen se d y o u w e re 
missing our 20 years ago when the 
Beach Boys told us e very body' d 
gone surfin’, then you, too, may 
want to take up this latest craze to 
hit our waters. 

Sail boarding or boardsailing, also 
know n by a trademark name, wind- 
surfing, is a hybrid sport. According 
to its fans, it is: 

"cheaper than sailing, 

"smoother than surfing 
"and calmer than skiing 
but has elements of all three. Basi- 
cally, a sailboard is exactly what its 
name implies. It consists of a surf- 
board to w hich a sail and hand hold 
are attached. Riders crawl on, yank 
the collapsed sail out of the water 
and hang on w hile Oklahoma's 
gusty winds propel them across the 
lake. 

As might be expected, the sail- 
boarding craze started in California, 
but its real popularity is found in- 
land. Many sail boarders are snow 
skiers w ho have discovered the sport 
is a perfect summer counterpart. 

Ski shops such as Think Snow in 
Tulsa and The Chalet in Oklahoma 
City handle several of the approxi- 
mately three dozen manufactured 
sailboard lines as their spring- to-fall 
moneymakers. The big names are 
Mistral, Bic, High-Fly, Windsurfer, 
Sam Kelley of Think Snow says 
the sport's real boom has been in 
Europe, where one in six ears has a 
sailboard atop it during warmer 
months. One estimate compares 
some 320,000 sailboards sold in that 
part of the world with 850,000 pairs 
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of skis purchased. In Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., sail boarders number only a 
few hundred. 

Lee Hal pern of Tulsa took up 
sailboarding last year as summer 
training for downhill skiing. “'The 
leg action in sail boarding is much 
the same as skiing,” he says, “You 
have to control and work the board. 
And the upper part of your body 
gets more of a workout.” 

Dana Durasoff, a Think Snow 
employee, says, “It's not so much a 


matter of strength as how to handle 
the wind anti sail, and how to adjust 
the rig and man never it in the 
wind.” 

One of the most important as- 
pects for the beginner is taking 
lessons. Ski shops and experienced 
sailors arc better bets than your best 
friend who went out once on a 
Saturday afternoon. But either way, 
instruction is vital. ‘T've taught 
tennis and snow skiing as well as 
sail boarding,” says Rick Biggert, 


S adhoankrs liken their spurt to sailing, surfing, 
skiing — mid a religious experience. In Oklahoma, 
its adherents number a fetes hundred, so far. 

owner of Think Snow, “and let me 
tell you, sail boarding is by far the 
hardest to learn to do on your own— 
and the easiest to learn with a 
teacher. 

"Some shops require that you can 
demonstrate your ability to operate a 
board be hire they'll sell one to 
you,” he says. ”We ask if they have 
had experience or ask them to take 
lessons,” Think Snow keeps a sail- 
board booth at Lake Keystone for 
chat purpose. 

According to Biggert, the ideal 
lesson plan is one that runs 10 hours. 
“But Americans are too impatient to 
take the lessons needed,” he says. 
“Here people will only settle fur 
three to four hours. We've had to cut 
our course to fit this tendency,” 

Still, the sport is comparatively 
safe. Chris Leach, a high school 
student who teaches sail boarding at 
Think Snow, says not one of their 
students has ever been injured. 

Lessons arc not cheap, around 
$30 lor three to four hours. And the 
price of a board runs from $600 all 
the way up to $3,000. But Kelley 
says that price is still less than a 
sailboat. In addition, a sailboard is 
energy efficient, using wind power 
in place of gasoline. 

The average 40- pound rig can be 
loaded on top of a car without 
special attachments. In a state with 
abundant lakes, this type of simplic- 
ity can mean a lot. 

The state's most popular sail- 
board lakes are Hefner, Overholser. 
Keystone and Th underbird, al- 
though boards have been spotted 
elsewhere. 

Boards come in varying sizes, 
weights and styles, with sails to 
meet the needs of every sailor, from 
casual to competitive. Like other 
sailing craft, they require a license. 

One of the special appeals of 
sail boarding is that, like skiing, it 
can be enjoyed by anyone six to 60 
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with the ability to pull up the sail 
and go, 

Leach began his sail boarding hob- 
by four years ago by borrowing a 
board from a family friend, “I went 
out every day for two weeks until 
my parents finally broke down and 
bought me one/' he says. His en- 
thusiasm is not unusual. 

One Oklahoma City aficionado 
likens the sport to a religous experi- 
ence. “Rev,” Rick Ltppert, a sail* 
boarder since 1978, has actually es- 
tablished a chartered church titled 
“The Fellowship of the Radiant 
Wind and the Azure Sky.” 

In a telephone interview, it’s dif- 
ficult to assess whether Lippcrt — in 
charge of television production at 
Edmond's Central State Universi- 
ty — is in earnest or simply tongue- 
in-cheek about his congregation — - 
“65 members worldwide.” 

“I always wanted to be an or- 
dained minister, so I chartered the 
congregation with the Universal Life 
Church/' he says, “The purpose of 
my congregation is local fellowship. 
Instead of having a dub, we have a 
church. 

“Sail boarding is a spiritual thing 
for me, I have never felt closer to 


nature. 1 look on it as more thjin a 
sport. 1 get an ecstatic feeling.” 

He and other more adventurous 
windsurfers say it is actually a year- 
round sport, as long as you can stand 
the cold. Many don insulated wet- 
suits and venture out on warmer 
winter days. On a steady day, boards 
have been clocked at 29 m.p.h. 

And while learning to handle a 
sailboard may take only a few hours, 
learning to race one is another mat- 
ter entirely. 

Take one September Sunday. 
The event: The Oklahoma Open 
Boardsailing Championships. 

It was near 10 o'clock — s tarring 
time — and a misty rain threatened to 
spoil the festivities. People were 
padding back to their tents and 
returning to the waterfront with 
wetsuits and wi nd breakers to shut 
out the cold. By the water's edge, a 
young girl stood tossing sticks for 
her Labrador to fetch. 

Here were the true sail boarding 
devotees. They had welcomed the 
warm and sunny day before and 
would muddle through this one at 
Lake Keystone’s Washington Irving 
Cove. 

Boards and sailors were jagged ly 


packed together along the shore. 
The gun sounded and they were 
off- — at a turtle’s pace. Within min- 
utes, though, the experts who com- 
prised this first racing group were 
rounding a bend in a perfect arc. 

Far behind, a second set — al I 
n o v i ce s — ra ggc d I s m a d e the i r w ay to 
the first buoy. The boards per- 
formed like w aters bumper cars, and 
their riders spent the race adjusting 
their sails, stabbing one another's 
masts and generally trying to keep 
afloat. 

Experienced or just beginning, 
Oklahoma sail boarders seem to have 
taken to the sport with gusto, but 
awareness among other sportsmen's 
not so evident. As the novices 
puffed along last fall, the rainbow of 
their sails was cut in half by a 
fisherman motoring toward shore, 
oblivious to the commotion he was 
creating. 

Undaunted, the sailors proudly 
bobbed ahead. Fishermen may out- 
number them mightily, but Oklaho- 
ma sail boarders know- they have one 
edge. An American team will be 
competing in their “unknown” sport 
at the 1984 Olympics in Los Ange- 
les, while fishermen watch onTV.ffi 



Sat /hoards ami their owners mill he riding 
the wi nd September 17 and IS at the third 
annua! Oklahoma Open Hoards# ding 
Championships on Lake Keystone west of 
Sand Springs — and waif hers are welcome. 

Competition is in three divisions. The first 
two are named ‘ Xo n- Displacement ' + and 
* 'Displacement 1 1 ; the titles refer to hall 
design , The third division is railed \ descrip- 
tively enough, "Some. ' 

The Open s set for Walnut Creek 2, 
Walnut ( 'reek State Park. Depending on a 
ruling by the Cotps of Engineers, it may 
move to nearby Washington Irving Cove, to 
a new area set aside for sailors , ( ad Think 
Snow (9Wi 494-5656, to cheek location , 



Sailhoarding is perfect/) 1 suited to the 
wtndy reaches of Oklahoma pikes, and 
can he enjoyed by anyone, mate or 
f+malt\ six fo 6i } . with the ability to 
pull up the sail and go. Tot the first 
time, seti/hmrtkrs wilt compete in the 
Olympics when the games convene in 
/.as Angeles in !9H4. 


LARRY MALONEY 
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Paul E. 
Lefebvre 

By John Davis 



A pale yellow sun was setting over 
the sailboat docks at Lake Hefner in 
northwest Oklahoma City. By the time 
Paul E. Lefebvre got his camera set up, 
the docks were deep in the twilight and 
the water and sky a dark bronze. 

‘i almost threw this picture away, 
the film looked so dark," he said. “But 
the color separation came out fine. 
Now I think it’s my favorite photo- 
graph." 

The picture, often reprinted, ap- 
peared in the Summer 1%H issue of 
Oklahoma TODAY. It's a moody shot 
that contrasts day and night, light and 
dark, the familiar and the unknown. As 
was often the case with his color pic- 
tures, readers wrote in that they’d 
framed the print for their homes. An 
Oklahoma couple living in Washington, 
D.C., said they’d framed it because it 
contained all the things they wanted to 
remember about Oklahoma. 

Lefebvre was sitting in his art studio 
in Oklahoma City, thumbing through a 
bound volume of Oklahoma TODAY and 
talking about his 27 years as art director 


Sailboat Harbor 
Lake i lefner Oklahoma City 
Summer 1968 issue 




and photographer for the magazine. 
During those years, the bulk of his 
studio’s work has been in other areas — 
such as producing industrial brochures, 
creating wall hangings and other art 
works for businesses and designing en- 
tire offices. Now he has left the maga- 
zine to concentrate on those other pro- 
jects. 

He very quickly pointed out that he 
wasn’t about to retire. “That’s the last 
thing I want to do. Even, job we take 
on is a new experience. It’s all exciting 
to me. Maybe when I have more time. 
I’ll go back to painting. But I’ll never 
retire.” 

It was a quirk of fate that caused 
Lefebvre, a trained commercial artist, 
to spend a huge chunk of his career 
taking color pictures of Oklahoma. In 
1956 Gov. Raymond Gary established 
Oklahoma TODAY to prove to the world 
that Oklahoma wasn’t really a desolate 
dust-bowl plain dotted with abandoned 
farmhouses and dying towns, a vignette 
from The Crapes of Wrath . The new 
state magazine's editor, John McWil- 
liams, got out one issue, then called 
Lefebvre for help. 

“John said he was a writer, had no 
experience with design, and needed 
someone to help him,” Lefebvre said. 
“I fell for the idea. I'd come from the 
East and put down roots here, and I 
was appalled at the image my friends 
and relatives had of Oklahoma.... I 
wanted to prove to them that Oklaho- 
ma was a beautiful state.” 

In the telephone call there was no 
mention of photography. But as new art 
director, Lefebvre knew that good col- 
or pictures were an absolute necessity: 
“As an artist I could paint a picture of a 
beautiful lake and call it Lake Ten- 
killer or Lake Eufaula, but that wasn’t 
honest. But when you use unretouched 


above Winter Sunrise 
Quartz Mountan State Park 
Winter 1959 1960 ssue 
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photos, you can say, ‘'This is Oklaho- 
ma,’ and people will believe you. Peo- 
ple believe photos. They don’t believe 
painting.” 

Though he’d taken a course in in- 
dustrial photography while attending 
the Philadelphia College of Art, he 
didn’t consider himself a photographer 
and didn’t even own a camera. But he 
bought a second-hand Rolleiflcx and 
began driving across the state on week- 
ends looking for good pictures. These 
photo jaunts became a family tradition 
for him and his wife, Irene, and their 
three children. 

“Anytime we’d go to another spot, 
we’d make new friends,” he said. “To 
me Oklahoma is its people. The charm 
of Oklahoma is the people of Oklaho- 
ma. Anywhere we’d drop in, we’d be 
accepted. It was wonderful entertain- 
ment for us. We felt it was more 
exciting to go somewhere and experi- 
ence a new place than to go to a movie. 
It was more fun to attend an Indian 
pow wow' or just talk to some guy 
pumping gas at a country crossroads. 

“We have friends all over the state, 
people who are interested in their com- 
munity and took time to show' it to us. 
There are endless stories of warm hos- 
pitality to us. People breaking their 
necks to help us fix fiat tires or help us 
w hen we ran out of gas — then asking us 
to spend the night w ith them because it 
was growing dark.” 

In traveling across the state he’d 
often find his color pictures from the 
magazine framed and hung in homes 
and schools and businesses. 

“We were using pictures really in 
answer to a need,” he said. “People 
were hungry for pictures of the state. 
I’ve always been amazed how' many 
people in the Panhandle have never 
been in eastern Oklahoma — and can’t 
quite believe all the hills and valleys — 


FAR LEFT Fort Sill Visto 
Wichita Mountains 
Fan 1963 issue 

LEFT Apache Fire Dancers 
Fort Sill 
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and how people in eastern Oklahoma 
had never been in the Panhandle/' 

So he covered the state taking pic- 
tures of wooded lakes and mountain 
streams and lonely Panhandle wind- 
mills, of dogwood in spring and winter 
snow and autumn forests. And as he 
thumbed through the bound volume, 
he paused at some of his favorite pho- 
tos. The magazine came to have some 
fine photographers, but Lefebvre’s col- 
or photos stand out with a trademark of 
their own — a startling contrast of light 
and shadows, of bright colors against 
dark, often with the delicacy of water- 
colors, and containing hints of hidden 
meanings. 

In a picture at Quartz Mountain, the 
pale yellow dawn seems to glow more 
from the lake than from the sky. At the 
falls on Blue River the blue water 
contrasts vividly with sunlighted yellow 
leaves. 

And at Indian City in Anadarko an 
Indian man plays a flute, dressed in 
vivid red cloth and fluffy white feathers 
that seem part of small puff clouds in 
the sky. 

Still, he doesn't consider himself a 
photographer and finds it ironic that 
he’s always been better known as a 
photographer than as the magazine’s art 
director. The magazine won awards for 
his design, but readers always remem- 
bered his photographs. 

“I don’t resent that most people 
think of me as a photographer," he 
said. “But a full-fledged photographer 
really knows how his camera works, 
and I couldn't care less. I don’t know 
how to make a paint brush, but I know 
how to use one. It’s the same way with 
a camera. I use it as a tool. I don’t 
belong to any of the photographers’ 
associations. I don’t classify myself as a 
photographer. I draw, I paint, I take 
pictures — they arc tools I use." 05 
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“NEVER LOOK 
BETTER 


than iti 

Oklahoma TODAY'S 1984 Calendar! 


With twelve months' worth of the best of Oklahoma photography 
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Other features include 
•large squares for writing in appointments 
•major holidays and state holidays 
•expensive, heavy paper. 

Month after month, 

changeable season after changeable season, 


Q YES! \ want to enjoy euch day in Okla- 
homa with the Oklahoma TODAY I9H*J 
scenic appointment calendar, in 

only J5.9S (plus $1 each fnr postage 
handlingh 

(If you prefer fun to cut this o>upon out of your 
mafiazit if. just send ail the mformuiwn typed 
nr printed cteariy to Oklahoma TODA Y!) 

Please mail calendar gifts as listed; 

Name 

Address . _ . . _ 


(Please Print) 

Address 

City — 

State Zip. 

tH Cheek payable to Oklahoma TODAY 

□ VISA 

□ MasterCard, Interbank # 

Card # 

Exp, Date 


you’ll enjoy this calendar 
every day of the year. 


City Authorized card signature 

State _ Zip 

I o give additional gift calendars, please send us all ihe in lorm a lion on a separate wheel «f paper. 
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Looking for a deal on a donkey bank, a fuzzy buffalo, a set of 
Corningware, a gazebo, a quilt or maybe an ax handle or two? 
Come on down — to your friendly neighborhood flea market. 



It is 2:53 on a Friday afternoon. 
Opening time is 17 hours away, but 
vans and pickups line the aisles inside 
the Tulsa Fairgrounds exhibition build- 
ing. People mill about, shouting greet- 
ings, while others begin arranging a 
cornucopia of used goods on tables and 
makeshift shelving. 

Here and there a few diehards have 
already begun wheeling and dealing at 
one of the city’s biggest weekend 
events — the Tulsa Flea Market. 

Two days later, at a spot on State 
Highway 97, similar proceedings begin 
taking shape around 6 a.m. You’d drive 
right past except for the multitude of 
cars that have found it — a white stucco 
building with a hand-painted sign: 
“Ethel’s Bar-BQ.” 

At this unlikely locale the 
atmosphere is open air, less 
antique, more “junque.” 

But customers don't seem 


to care. They’re too busy buying. 

In fact, neither the fairgrounds Ilea 
market nor the one at Ethel’s (both 10 
years old) show any sign of demise. 
Because according to one owner, flea 
markets account for one of even 10 
consumer dollars spent today. 

“The flea market is one of the oldest 
businesses in the world and the fastest 
growing retail business in the t .S., 
something a lot of people are raising 
their eyebrows at," says Dave Ward, a 
former machine shop owner, who is 
betting these ^ statistics pay off. 

other 


Last 


he 


tall 


you fancy , events 
like Oklahoma City's Flea- 
Antique Show and the Tulsa 
Flea Market, which might 
he categorized as " more 
antique, less junque offer 
aisles full of diversions. 
Offerings range from truly 
antique rocking horses to 
glass gewgaws and a portrait 
of Ronald Reagan as he 
appeared in "An Angel from 
Texas " (1940). 
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a vet era n flea-market 
entrepreneur at H2, deals in 
Indian dolls, staffed dogs, 
path aiders — a n d prei 1 iously 
owned clothing — at the 
Prattville Flea Market, on 
State Highway 97 between 
Sand Springs and Saputpa. 
next door to Ethel's Bar -HQ. 

Right. Another regular at 
Ethel’s is E. R. Smith, from 
Frog Hollow (Hafts near 
Drum right. Called 14 S witty" 
by most everyone r she sells a 
little of everything— fishing 
gear, belt buckles, magnets to 
stick on your icebox , butterfly 
rings. In addition to flea 
marketing, S mi tty also tries 
her hand at making 
dulcimers and banjos. 


" The markets are as 
various as the items for sale 
at them; you can't say a 
flea market is one thing or 
that it is another.” Troll 
dolls , quilts, old tools. Fain 
shirts may all jostle for the 
looker’s attention. And even 
a casual visitor can come 
away with a new 
appreciation for the stuff 
stashed away in the attic 
home. 



investors put together a 20,000-square- 
foot building along State Highway 51 
between Broken Arrow and Coweta. 
They hope to attract 200 dealers who 
make a part-time or full-time living out 
of flea marketing. For them, the “Old 
K nun try Fair" will provide “protection 
and low-key presentation to a sophisti- 
cated market/ 1 says Ward. 

His effort is miniscule by some stan- 
dards. In Houston, flea markets can be 
found in buildings ranging up to 
160,000 square feet, he says. 

More popular markets like those at 
the fairgrounds have waiting lists for 
show space with names of dealers from 
all over the United States. And they 
attract thousands of customers. Mary’s 
Ole Time Swap Meet and Flea Market 
in Oklahoma City, billed as “the 
largest flea market in the state/’ 
sprawls across 12 acres and draws mob 
scenes of sellers and buyers — of 
everything from chickens and cucum- 
bers to conch -shell lamps and Coming- 
ware. 

'The markets are as various as the 
items for sale at them; you can't say a 
flea market is one thing or that it is 
another. In Sapulpa it is a barn-red 
building, country' dealers in straw hats 
and customers like the woman in her 
30s who pulled up in a rusty old Chrys- 
ler. She caused two housewives in 


preppy attire to gasp — -when they no- 
ticed the tattoo on her arm. In Sapulpa 
it is used clothes, used books, close- 
outs on keychains and costume jewel- 
ry, fuzzy buffalos and donkey banks. 
With a box of ax handles thrown in for 
good measure. 

Ward’s “Fair” is less for fun and 
more for business, what he calls “a 
retail distribution center.” Here the 
“For Sale" sign goes out on everything 
from old records to Polo sweaters to 
vacuum cleaners. 

At the fairgrounds, most customers 
know f they are going for antiques, the 
collectibles or a new houseplant. 

At Ethel’s, you can almost imagine 
folks go just for the delectable odor of 
barbecue drifting from the small restau- 
rant onto the five acres dotted with 
metal storage sheds and fold-up tables. 

That, of course, is just what owner 
Floyd Smith hoped for when he 
knocked down a few fences, bulldozed 
and began offering free space to dealers 
a decade ago. And while he does charge 
a small rental fee these days, Smith 
admits, “I make money on the gen- 
erated crowd.” Ethel’s has expand- 
ed its quarters to a drink auc 
sandwich building to meet 
browsers* demands. 

All these places have 
their counterparts — 


in Oklahoma City or Ardmore, in a field 
near White Oak, on parking lots just 
about anywhere. 

And the people who deal and rhe 
people who wheel arc just as varied. 

Leroy Ackerman is a I awn mower re- 
pairman. On Saturdays and Sundays he 
sells hoes, rakes, shovels and any other 
tools he can get his hands on, leftovers 
from the stores where he goes to serv- 
ice the mowers, “When the big wigs 
come in the store and say get rid of 
’em, they call me and 1 buy them,” 
says Ackerman, who has had a spot at 
Ethel’s since it started. He comes win- 
ter and summer and has seen crowds so 
large “we had to turn them away/’ 
Three tables dow n is a woman “with 
a good oil-company job.” Mrs, M. (she 
prefers anonymity) “got started pulling 
attic items for friends left with things 
after a family death.” 

She's since traveled countrywide 
buying and selling, “to people w ho just 
barely get by, who buy at the Rea 
markets instead of getting groceries, 
and to others who can buy anything.” 
Her most unusual sale? A $75 pur- 
chase of items that “barely fit into the 
car” and turned into a $400 sale 
when a buyer spotted a box 
of old fringe once 
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used on flapper dresses. 

At the next table is Della Biggs, 82, a 
dealer in Indian dolls, stuffed dogs and 
potholders. And cattycorner, a former 
department-store buyer wholesales fine 
jewelry from her car hood as “a matter 
of necessity after a messy divorce.” 

Their ranks are joined at Ethel’s and 
other flea markets by retirees, house- 
wives, doctors and judges, who opt for 
flea marketing instead of golf or bridge 
or collecting stamps. Many who begin 
as buyers end up as sellers. 

Ingrained in them all, the jewelry 
dealer believes, “is the desire to own 
your own business, even if it's one day 
a week.” 

For others it is the chance to try out a 
new business idea. 

Bob Winzler, an Emporia, Kansas, 
antique dealer, has sold his goods at 
Ilea markets for years. But as good 
quality items became scarce, he and his 
partner began creating collectibles. 

Once a month at the Tulsa Flea 
Market they display what may be the 
most unusual flea-market items of the 
year — Victorian-style indoor gazebos, 
built of elaborately carved oak and 
leaded or stained glass. The canopy of 
one model looks a little like an over- 
grown Tiffany lampshade. 

Winzler says their creations are origi- 
nal, their idea of what Victorian furni- 
ture was like, not merely copies. 
They’ve branched out to decorator 
shows, but also stay on the flea-market 
circuit because business has been good 
there, though their prices aren’t flea- 
market range — $3,950 to $11,000. 

Yet what gives people flea-market 
fever isn’t just the search for a bargain, 
but the fun of bargaining. Patsy Larry, 
who manages the Tulsa Flea Market 
started by her parents, says she has 
seen an item appear on different deal- 
ers’ tables three or four times in the 
course of a year. 

“They enjoy seeing how little they 
can get for an item, and how much they 
can make off it,” she says. Dealers say 
they are disappointed if the\ get the 
sticker price, no questions asked. 

Evidence of the growing art of flea 
marketing comes in a course offered by 


Getting There 

By their very nature , flea markets come 
and go , and in some rases come hack again. 
Herr's a sampling of the state's more 
established markets: 

Elk City 

12th Annual Old Town Museum Flea 
Market. Sept. 30 -Oct. 2, on the museum 
grounds . I .S. 66 and Pioneer Rd. 

Lawton 

Lawton Flea Market. 910 S\\ B At e. 

Open the first and third weekends of each 
month , Fri. % Sat. and Sun., year-round. 
Outdoors. 

Mangum 

Greer Flea Market. Town Square. Labor 
Day weekend. Sept. 3-5, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Oklahoma City 

Flea- Antique Show. International 
Building, State Fairgrounds. Open the third 
Sat. and Sun. of et ery month, 9-5, year- 
round. Admission, SI. 

Kirbyville Flea Market. 3/0/ SF 
/5th. Runs 6 a m. to 6 p.m.. Wed. to Sun., 
inside and out. 

Mary’s Ole Time Swap Meet and 
Flea Market . SF. 23rd and Midwest 
B/vd. Open Sat. and Sun., year-round, 
outdoors. 

Public Market Antiques. 3/ 1 S. 

Klein. Open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., lues. -Sat.: 
noon -5 Sun.; closed Mon. Sot really a flea 
market, but a collection of some 30 antique 
and junque shops — and produce stands — in 
the City's old Public Market. 

Tulsa area 

Antique Village and Flea Market . A 

block east of 1 1st and Garnett, Tulsa. Sat. 
and Sun., 9-6, summer, and 9-5, year- 
round. 

Old Kountry Fair . Seim miles south 
of Broken Arrow on 5 1 Fast. Open 10 a.m. - 
6 p.m.. Sat. and Sun. 

Prattville Flea Market. Between 
Sand Springs and Sa pul pa on 91 South. At 
F.theFs Bar-BQ. every Sat. and Sun. 

S a pul pa Flea Market . At the junction 
of highways 66 and 33, 804 IF. Dewey (next 
to the brick yard). F.very Fri. . Sat. and 
Sun., 8-6, indoors and out. 

Tulsa Flea-For-All. 692/ F. Admiral 
PL, Tulsa, Fri., noon- JO p.m.; Sat., 9-6; 
Sun. 10-6. Year-round, indoors. 

Tulsa Flea Market. At Tulsa State 
Fairgrounds, 2 1st and Yale, Tulsa. In- 
doors. Sat. only, 8 a.m. -5 p.m., year- 
round. (Closed for fair and holidays. ) 

Many festivals around the state also 
feature flea markets. This fall, try Wew oka's 
Sorghum Day, Oct. 22. and W a tonga's 
Cheese Festival, Nov. 4-5. 


Tulsa Junior College, “Collectibles/ 
Antiques/Flea Markets.” “For curb- 
stone entrepreneurs,” the course de- 
scription read. “Learn the jargon and 
how to bargain.” 

“Salesmanship has a lot to do with it. 
A lot of dealers sit and don’t sell be- 
cause they’re not friendly and outgo- 
ing,” says Mrs. Larry. She recalls one 
couple “who didn't know a stranger.” 
So much so that a young family — whom 
the dealers saw weekly but knew only 
by first name — called and asked if they 
would keep the children while they 
went on vacation. The dealers said 
“Sure!”; the young parents dropped off 
the youngsters and left for the week! 

It's just this sort of informal family 
atmosphere that may be one of the flea 
market’s greatest attractions in a world 
where unconcerned or absent salespeo- 
ple are the norm. 

Mrs. Larry says it's more “like a 
gambling arena.” 

Still, there’s no doubt that the easy 
friendships, the showing off the latest 
pictures of the grand kids, the genuine 
concern over one another's lives gives 
the flea market an ambiance that's part 
small town, part circus tent. It is a 
reminder of older times and places, of 
the markets and bazaars that still exist 
in other parts of the world. 

Practically. Dave Ward sees flea mar- 
kets, including his “Old Kountry 
Fair,” eventually competing on an 
equal basis with big discounters. And 
he is seriously examining the possibili- 
ty of flea-market franchising, negotiat- 
ing with fallen discount chains for their 
empty spaces. 

“The bottom line is the redistribu- 
tion of wealth to poorer communities,” 
he says. “Rather than importing crafts, 
we keep the money here. We breed 
some hope for people in the smaller 
towns by drawing from the affluence of 
cities like Tulsa.” 

Philosophically, flea markets are 
something more, he says, a way of 
“lifting the human spirit.” 

And while that may be too much to 
ask of donkey banks and ax handles, 
it's not a bad way to look at a Saturday 
afternoon. HI 
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From time to time, our readers have 
written or phoned to suggest that Okla- 
homa TODAY should be printed more 
frequently. And you’ve also said you 
would like more pages — -with more color 
photos. 

So I know you will share our excite- 
ment with the news that Oklahoma 
TODAY will begin printing six issues a 
year this fall — two more than in the 
past. Each issue also will have more 
pages than before, filled to the brim 
with interesting stories and superb 
photography about our favorite state. 

The change begins with this issue. 
AH new and renewed subscriptions af- 
ter September I will receive six issues 
per year. For those of you who give 
Oklahoma TODAY subscriptions for 
Christmas, the six issues will begin 
with the Winter issue, which your 
friends should receive about December 
l. Then they will begin reading Oklaho- 
ma TODAY every other month starting 
with the March/April issue. Those w ho 


have recently renewed for $7 will still 
receive four issues. 

We’ll be making some other changes 
you’ve asked for, too, such as adding a 
regular section on history. If you have 
black and white photos 50 years old or 
older that you’d like to share, we would 
appreciate you mailing them in. We are 
looking for photos in good condition 
that show how folks worked and played 
in Oklahoma’s early days. 

You may have some photos of histori- 
cal significance that you have tucked 
away. (We are not interested in family 
portraits, ) We’ll do our best to take care 
of the photos, but we cannot take 
responsibility for photos lost in the 
mail. Just be sure to send in your 
name, address and phone number 
along with any interesting information 
you may have concerning the photo. If 
yours is selected for publication, we’ll 
send you a check for $15. Please in- 
clude a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope if vou want your photo returned. 


We also are excited about the new 
Oklahoma TODAY calendar for 1984. 
Just wait until you see it. We’ve select- 
ed some of your favorite full-color sce- 
nic photos from past issues of the maga- 
zine to feature on each page — all taken 
by some of the state's best photogra- 
phers. There’s space to write down 
appointments, and all the major holi- 
days are listed. All is printed on nice, 
heavy paper, Wc expect the Oklahoma 
TODAY calendar to become a tradition, 
so those of you who are collectors will 
want to begin with this year. 

The calendar price is $5.95, and we 
think it’s a bargain. And for those 
special people who give three or more 
gift subscriptions to Oklahoma TODAY* 
the calendar is free. Just our way of 
saving thank you lor helping ns grow. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a photo 
essay that displays some of the favorite 
photos of Paul Lefebvre, Oklahoma 
lODAYs long-time art director. Paul 
has been an important part of Oklahoma 
TODAY for Z7 years. 1 1 is enthusiasm 
and creativity will be missed, but we 
wish him well as he continues his 
graphic arts business in Oklahoma 
City. 

Pat Shancr, our new an director, 
brings broad magazine experience from 
New York and Dallas. A native Texan, 
Pat has lived in Norman the past cou- 
ple ol years and is eager to learn about 
her new home state. 



Red neck in’, hy Kathryn Jenson: Perigee 
Hooks: $4.95. Subtitled ' A He! I- Raisin \ 
Foot-, Stomp i a ’ ( ?// hie to 1 >am in ' h Dip pin ' , 
and DoitY Around in a GEaY-F-WTYT. 
Country Way," this is obviously meant 
for those poor souls not lucky enough 
to have been born in redneck country 
or, best yet, Oklahoma. 

Surely no one, not even Swedish 
sociologists or people from New York, 
would be fool enough to think this is all 


that goes on around here. On the other 
hand, anyone can find plenty to laugh 
about in Jenson’s treatise- — -whether it’s 
the redneck style of naming kids (that 
should be “namin' there’s not a 
terminal g in the whole dang book) or 
her thoughts on “Savin’ It Right: The 
'Pars on Far Burn Mainly on the Flats." 

There’s also plenty of information on 
cowboy boots and cow-chip throws, 
pickup trucks and trailer houses, cream 
gravy and chicken fries, honkytonks 
and yard art, not to mention the fine art 
of “makin’ do.” 

Jenson, a native Oklahoman who 
lived out of the state for a while but is 


now back teaching business at the uni- 
versity in Norman, got to be something 
of a talk-show sensation because of this 
book, 1 caught her one day on a cable 
channel, wearing an Oklahoma-shaped 
tie slide as big as a Frankoma ash tray. 
She was telling the woman al! about 
Clorox- bottle sun hats and teaching her 
to do the Two Step, 

The book's funny, but it’s also “writ 
with love,” as Jenson puts it. She adds, 
“It's all true... everything in it I done or 
seen done,” She's chronicled an untold 
side of w hat makes Oklahoma good to 
live in, 

continued 
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Oklahoma Multi-purpose Map. Map 

I nr., P. 0. Box 5240 f Soman, OK 
73070. $2.95. A cross between a road- 
map and a guidebook, this item's not 
meant to take the place of the official 
state highway map, and even refers 
users to the other product for turnpike 
information. 

What the multipurpose map does 
contain is a load of tips and trivia. It 
gives the origins of town names, for 
instance, instead of only their loca- 
tions, It also lists forts and major muse- 
ums, hiking and nature trails, state 
lodges, radio stations town by town — 
and recommends some books for peo- 
ple who want to know more about the 
state they're driving through. 

One special feature is a scattering of 
ghost town sites; their names alone 
should have bought these tow ns a long- 
er history — Jumbo, Paw Paw, Gene 
Autry, Gray Horse, Beer Gin , Bro- 
mide, Yewed, Yeidell. Another feature 
is called “Most Asked Questions About 
Oklahoma" — everything from how 
many people we have and what the 
official state rock is to how many gun- 
fights took place here and where and 
when the deadliest tornados struck. 

Kiowa Voices: Myths, Legends and 
Folktales* by Maurice Boyd, Texas Chris- 
tian l diversity Press \ $39.95. This over- 
sized, richly illustrated book is the 
second volume of a project begun in 
1974 by the Kiowa Historical Society. 

Volume I covered ceremonial ritual, 
dance and song. Volume II tells the 
Kiowa myths against the historical 
backgrounds of the tribe's life in the 
Yellowstone* their migration unto the 
northern plains and development of a 
horse-buffalo culture and, finally, their 
journey onto the southern plains. 

For Kiowas, these two volumes have 
obvious value as records of their past. 
For non-Indians, they are compendia 
urns of folktales — with an edge. When 
a reader considers their complex tex- 
ture, then multiplies ir by the number 
of tribes settled within Oklahoma's 
borders* he gets some sense of the 
cultural echoes all around him. 


LETTERS 


A daughter in Kansas City was trying 
to arrange a substantial tour group to 
Tulsa in the latter part of July or first 
part of August, and had asked me what 
might be going on in the area. Being a 
two-time loser from the Lniversity of 
Oklahoma (BA and LLR)* and a con- 
tinuous resident of Tulsa before leav- 
ing college, 1 was appalled to find that 
my edition of Oklahoma TOD AW Sum- 
mer 1983, did not include in its “Enter- 
tainment Calendar" any reference to 
the Women's Lhiitcd States Open to be 
held at Cedar Ridge Country Club in 


Tulsa. 

Golf Digest, one of the premier golf- 
ing publications, has listed two Tulsa 
golf courses in its top 20. Southern 
1 fills, an oftrime favorite of the Men s 
ITS. Open and Men's PGA Tourna- 
ment and listed in the top 10, has now 
been joined by Cedar Ridge, now list- 
ed in ( iolf Digesf s top 20 in Am e riea' s 
golf courses. 

A plague on your house for that 

omission. „ , , ir u 

tx overt B . Brown 

Kansas City , MO 


Regarding the letters about the name 
“Okie" appearing in Oklahoma 7 Y)DA ) ’ 
in which 1 read and enjoy every article 
from cover to cover. E specially the one 
about the du gouts, as my mother was 
born in a dugout without a doctor, 

I get a kick out of some of the thin- 
skinned people that are offended being 
called an Okie. 

I want to be counted as one that 
takes the term with pride in referring to 
my background. 

I was one of those Okies that came to 
California during the Hum Bowl days 
when we couldn't find work at home, 
and we have proved to Californium that 
us Okies turned out to be pretty good 
people . 

I am enclosing an article 1 wrote to 
the Los \ngtles limes newspaper alter 1 
heard that some people with General 
Motors were laid off and were offered 


jobs in the GM plant in Oklahoma. 
They didn't no way want to go to 
Oklahoma, I guess they thought Okla- 
homa was the end of the world. When 
the jTT Times published my article, 
my phone rang off the hook with calls 
from former Okies thanking me for 
saying it like it is in Oklahoma, 

Editor’s Note: \Xe don't have room to run 
all of Mr Harriss' letter assuring the 
California GM workers of their welcome in 
his home state , But here's part of it: 

“So, folks, don't be afraid to go to 
Oklahoma. They have fine schools, 
churches, beautiful lakes and good rec- 
reational areas, beautiful clear cities, 
and you won't get mugged going to the 
store.... The people there are wonder- 
ful. 

"When I landed in California 1 had 
16 cents in my pocket. And the first 
place that I applied for a job was in a 
grocery store in Long Beach. The man- 
ager asked me where I was from — Abu 
talk funny, with an accent.' I said I was 
from Oklahoma and he replied, 'Oh. 
one of those dirty Okie sod busters,' 
and added '1 hear they are not worth a 
damn/ 

“I replied, AVell, if you give me a 
chance for a week and if 1 don’t earn 
my salt you don't owe me a dime/ 1 got 
the job at $18 a week and in less than a 
year 1 replaced him as manager. 

“If you'd check on some of the no- 
account Okies that settled in Bakers- 
field, you'll find some of the largest 
cattle ranches and farms are now owned 
by those damn Okies." 

C. II . “Bud" Harriss 
San Clemente, CA 

I thought you'd like to know how Okla- 
ho ma 7 7. )/). 1 Y was s hared this pas t year. 

My grandson's girlfriend, Ginger 
Beeton, of llarrah, was an exchange 
student to Oslo, Norway. She took 
some copies of Oklahoma TODAY with 
her for the family she lived with to see 
and read about our great state, which 
they all enjoyed very' much. 

Rev. Cleo D , Baker 
Cushing, OK 
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CHICKASHA * September 

Launch dates for the USAG/Chiekasha 
Hot Air Balloon Festival 'H3 arc set for 
September 17 and IH at the University of 
Science and Arts of Oklahoma, at 17th and 
Grand, Chickasha. 

For the third year, balloons are sched- 
uled to rise from the oval at the campus* 
center. Approximate times arc Saturday at 8 
a.m. and 4 p.m. and Sunday at K a. in. 

The word approximate also means "may- 
be"; winds that fed mild on the ground arc 
frisky a few hundred feet up. and breezes 
ora bout of rain can scrub the takeoff. Area 
radio stations will confirm or announce 
cancellation of the flights; you can also call 
the school's public-relations office, (405) 
224-3140, ext. 31H. 

Weather allowing, some 20 skilled bal- 
loonists, hand-picked by the festival’s "bal- 
loonmeister,” will lift off from die oval, 
which also sports an arts and crafts fair. 

TAHLEQUAH • September 

Oklahoma is a state of many nations — the 
governments of our Indian tribes. In Table- 
quah on Labor Day weekend, the Chero- 
kees will celebrate their National Holiday, 
commemorating the re-establishment of 
their nation after statehood. 

A parade will wind through Tahlcquah 
starting Saturday, September 3, at 9:30 
a,m. There’ll be an arts and crafts show, an 
all-Indian softball tournament, a pow wow, 
a fiddlers* contest, Cherokee gospel singing 
and the first Trail of d ears Community 
Marathon. 

Two special events recall the tribe’s past: 
a cornstalk shoot, where contestants shoot 
arrows HO yards into a bale of cornstalks, 
and a blowgun competition. (The Chero- 
kces used to make blowguns from cane and 
darts from thistle and hois d’arc. ) 

Tsa-La-Gi V illage and the newly refur- 
bished Cherokee National Museum will 
also be open. The museum’s $2 admission 
also covers the Annual Cherokee National 
Arts and Crafts Competition, 

For more information on the holiday, 
contact Spariin Norwood, P-O. Box 948, 
Tahlcquah, OK 74465; (405) 456-9959, 

WESTERN HILLS • September 

Active types- — or people who just enjoy 
watching active types— still have three 


chances to get in on the Oklahoma Grand 
Prix: September 104 1, at Western Hills 
Guest Ranch on Lake Fort Gibson; Octo- 
ber 22-23, at Arrowhead Lodge on Lake 
Fufaula; and November 11-12-13, at State 
Capitol Park in Oklahoma City. 

Events are held for runners, bicyclists 
and Volks marchers. \t Western Hills, the 
events will be a 1 0-kilometcr race and a 25- 
mile bicycle event; at Arrowhead, the races 
arc a one-half marathon (13.1 miles) and a 
1 5- kilometer bicycle event. At State Capitol 
Park, the grand finale of a year of competi- 
tion, there will be a five-mile footrace and a 
25-mi 1c bicycle race. 

For those who don’t care to run 13 miles 
or bicycle 25, there’s still Vo Iks march mg, a 
noncompetitive exercise in which people of 
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all ages trek through Oklahoma at their own 
paces. 

For more information on events, entry 
fees and prizes, contact the Oklahoma 
Grand Prix, P.O. Box 53002, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73152, or call (405) 521-2980, 


DURANT * October 

Artists and craftsmen from Oklahoma 
and neighboring states will be carting their 
wares to Durant for the seventh annual 
Lake County Arts festival, October 1-2. 

Hours for the event, held in and around 
the Student Activities Center of South east- 
ern Oklahoma State University at 1st and 
Dunlap, are I Cl a. m. to 7 p.m. Saturday and 
10 a, in. to 5 p.m. Sunday. 


Craftspeople will be selling their crea- 
tions, and competing for awards, in media 
as mixed as painting, pottery and quilting. 

In addition, there will he food for sale 
a n d I i v e c n te rca inment both d ays . A p rofi e s- 
skinal clown will perform and conduct 
workshops, and a visual artist will offer 
hands-on experience in everything from 
group weaving to kite-making. The blue- 
grass group Banish Misfortune will also 
play, and people arc invited to bring their 
instruments and join in the music-making. 

For festival information, contact the 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 517, 
Durant. OK 74702; (405) 924-0848. 

WATONGA * November 

Coming up on November 4-5 is an event 
with a flavor all its own — the Eighth Annual 
Wa tonga Cheese Festival. 

There'll be tours of the place that makes 
the festival possible, the Watonga Cheese 
Factory-, from 9 a. in, to noon both days. 
Cheese tasting and a cheese- food competi- 
tion will go on at the Blaine County 
fairgrounds, and the newest Chmt Festival 
Cookbook, stuffed with recipes from last 
year’s competition, will be on sale. 

Also at the fairgrounds will be an antique 
show and sale and a flea market; there’ll be 
a crafts sale at the National Guard Armory 
and an art show at the Wa tonga City Hall. 

The New Covenant Singers, the OK 
C loggers and Danny Cooksey, "‘Oklaho- 
ma’s Dynamite 6-year-old C&VY Singer," 
will perform, and there’ll be an old- 
fashioned melodrama at 2 p.m. both after- 
noons at the Cheese Festival Building on 
the fairgrounds. 

Finally, you can run off r he calories from 
the cheese tasting in the Fourth Annual Rut 
Race, at 9 a.m, on Saturday, 

For more information on the Rat Race or 
on the festival in general, contact the 
Wa tonga Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
537, Watonga, OK 73772; (405) 623-5452. 

Oklahoma TODAY * Winter 

Next issue: Attend a night at the opera, 
Tulsa-stylc, Hit the Oklahoma trail with 
Toni Mix. Spend a winter’s day bird watch- 
ing in the state's northwest. Meet Lawton’s 
very ow n Kbcnczer Scrooge. Peer into the 
workings of Oklahoma City’s Enterprise 
Square. All in the Winter issue of Oklahoma 
TODAY ; 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


ART EXHIBITS 

SEPTEMBER 

3-Oct 10 Display of Icons, Mabec-Gerrcr Museum. 
Shawnee 

8- 24 ‘‘Recent Contacts,'’ Silver Vision Gallery, Tulsa 

9- 25 Cherokee National Arts & (.'rafts Show, Cherokee 

National Museum. Tahlcquah 

10-()ct 4 Bren Price, Arts Place II, Okla. City 

16 Governor's Art Awards, State Capitol, Okla. City 
16-()ct 30 Art Annual IV, Okla. Art Center, Okla. Cits 
27-Oct 21 “Santa Fc Railroad Collection." Gilcrcasc 
Institute. Tulsa 

30-Jan I “As in a Vision: The Elizabeth Cole Butler 
Collection,” Philbrook Art Center. Tulsa 

OCTOBER 

1-31 Art from the Earth Exhibition, The Galleria, 
Norman 

6- 22 Central Okla. Arts & Crufts Show, Myriad, Okla. 

City 

9-Nov 1 Becky Friedman. Arts Place II. Okla. City 
9- Nov 6 Linda Warren, Artsanncx, Okla. Art (’enter, Okla. 
City 

15-Nov 5 "Molas — Folk Art of the Cuna Indians,” Mabec- 
Gcrrcr Museum. Shawnee 

NOVEMBER 

1-30 “Pueblo Children of the Earth Mother: Thomas E. 

Mails,” The Galleria, Norman 
3-5 Central Okla. Arts & Crafts Show. Mabcc Center. 
'Tulsa 

7- 28 "'Threads of 'Tradition,” Gilcrcasc Institute, 'Tulsa 
9-Dec 1 Private Collection of Drawings, Mabec-Gerrer 

Museum. Shawnee 

13-Dee 11 Hal Adamson, Artsanncx, Okla. Art Center, Okla. 
City 

13-Jan 8 “W’c. 'Too. Sing America,” Artsanncx, Okla. Art 
Center. Okla. dirv 

13-Jan 8 “Gordon Parks Retrospective: Exhibition of 
Photography.” Okla. Art Center, Okla. City 
19-20 Central Okla. Arts & (’rafts Show, Expo Center. 
Shawnee 

DRAMA 


SEPTEMBER 

1- 25 “I Ought 'To Be In Pictures,” Gaslight 'Theatre, 

'Tulsa 

2- 24 “Joyce Martel,” American Theatre Co., Tulsa 

14-18.21-25,28-()ct 1 “Brigadoon,” Cabaret Supper Theatre, Ft. Sill 

15-25 “Cabaret,” Okla. Theatre Center, Okla. City 

16-Oct l “ The Runner Stumbles,” Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa 
23-()ct 2 “'The Hot L Baltimore,” Rupcl Jones Theater, 
OL, Norman 

29-Oct 31 “Dracula,” Gaslight Theatre. Tulsa 





OCTOBER 

5-9 “A Different Moon.” Studio Theater, OC, 
Norman 

14- 29 “Blues In 'Hie Night,” American Theatre Co., 

'Tulsa 

15- 23 “'The Importance of Being Earnest.” Okla. 

Theatre Center. Okla. City 

28- Non 5 “'The Best Little Whorehouse in 'Texas,” Rupcl 
Jones Theater. Ol : . Norman 
28-Nov 12 "Wcstsidc Waltz,” 'Theatre Tulsa, 'Tulsa 


NOVEMBER 

3-20 “Mass Appeal.” Gaslight 'Theatre. Tulsa 
9-13 “American Buffalo,” Studio Theater. OC. 
Norman 

17-27 “Same Time Next Year.” Okla. Theatre Center. 
Okla. City 

25-Dec 31 “ The Lion in Winter,” Gaslight 'Theatre. 'Tulsa 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

■ 

SEPTEMBER 

2-3 Frontier Days Celebration, Cache 

2- 5 Aquafcst. River Parks. 'Tulsa 

3- 4 Selenite Pow W’onn , Cherokee 

8- 10 EestiEall. Kerr Park. Okla. City 

9- 10 Chili Cookoff & Blucgrass Festival. 'Tulsa 
10 Southwest Festival of the Arts. SWOSl . 

Weatherford 

16- 17 Cherokee Strip Celebration, Enid 
17 Cherokee Strip Celebration. Perry 

17- 18 (’attic 'Trails Festival & Celebration of the Arts. 

Elk City 

23-()ct 2 State Fair of Oklahoma, Fairgrounds, Okla. City 
30-()ct 9 Tulsa State Fair. Expo Square. 'Tulsa 

OCTOBER 

1 Czech Festival. Yukon 
1-2 Lake Country Festival. SEOSC. Durant 
19-22 Oktobcrfest, River Parks, 'Tulsa 
22 Sorghum Day. Wcwoka 

NOVEMBER 

4- 5 Cheese Festival. Watonga 

4-6 Will Rogers Day s, Clare more 

HUNTING SEASON 

BIRDS 

Sept I -Nov 9 Dove 
Sept 10-18 Teal 
Nov 5-13 Prairie Chicken 
Oct 29-|)ec 18 Wild Turkey 
Non 20- Feb 15 Quail 
Dec 1-Jan 1 Pheasant 

GAME 

Oct 1-Mar 15 Cottontail. Swamp & Jack Rabbit 
Oct 15- Dec 31 Deer 
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CALENDAR 


INDIAN EVENTS 


SKPTEMHMi 


2-5 Cherokee National Holiday* Tahlequah 


OCTOBER 

H-H) Kiowa Rlackleggings Ceremony* Indian City. 
I AS* A,, Anadarko 


MUSIC/DANCE 


SEPTEMBER 

11&13 Ruih Laredo, Okla, Symphony, Okla. City 

12 Itzhak Perlman. Philharmonic, 'Falsa 

20-2 1 Houston Ballet, Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Center, 
Okla. City 

22 Emanuel Ax & Frank Colliira, Philharmonic, 
Tulsa 

23-24 Houston Bailee. Tulsa Ballet, Tulsa 

24 Jerry Goldsmith, Pops Concert, Okla. City 

OCTOBER 

I Sarah Vaughan, Pops Concert, Tulsa 
2&4 '"Concerto for Three Violins," Okla. Symphony, 
Okla. City 

H Charles Rex, Symphony. Bartlesville 
9&H Renata Seorto, Okla. Symphony, Okla, City 

13 Mark Peskanov, Philharmonic, Tulsa 

14 Andre Watts, OF School of Music, Norman 
15,22,29 l ulsa Philharmonic Ball, Tulsa 

21 <5; 23 “'Hie Merry Widow,” TuJsa Ballet, Tulsa 
22-23 Balanchine Collection, Ballet Oklahoma* Civic 
Center, Okla. City 




NOVEMBER 

5,10,12 "'The Flying Dutchman, ,T Tulsa Opera, Tulsa 
S3&15 “Bach & Britten," Okla. Symphony. Okla. City 
17 janina Fialkuwska, Phil harmonic, Tulsa 
IB Clco Lame & John Dankworth, Pops Concert, 
Okla. City' 

2u Soundscapes of the Southwest, Symphony, 
Bartlesville 

2B Marilyn Horne, OF School of Music, Norman 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 3-4 


3-4 

3-5 

3-5 

8-11 
10 1 1 
kmi 

IB&25 


l iving I 1 Hunter Jumper Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds. 'Tulsa 

Oklahoma Pinto Show, Fairgrounds, Tulsa 
Oklahoma Stare Prison Rodeo. Me Ales ter 
Oklahoma Equestrian Trail Riders Pleasure Ride 
ik Frail Marking, Robbers Cave State Park 
Ki a mi chi Country Rodeo, Valliant 
Oklahoma Palomino Show, Fairgrounds, Tulsa 
Oklahoma ICquesman 'Frail Riders F'ndu ranee 
Ride, Robbers Cave Stare Park 
Pot O' Gold Paint Horse Race Futurity Trials, Ada 


18&25 Autumn ’79 <Sc Fnder Paine Race Futurity Trials. 
Ada 

I8&25 Autumn Open Paint Horse Race Trials, Ada 
2 b State Fair of Oklahoma Paint Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds. Okla, City 

30-Oct I State Fair of Oklahoma Quarter Horse Show* 
Fairgrounds, Okla. City 

OCTOBER 

I American Saddle Horse \*sn, Show, Fairgrounds, 
Okla. City 

5-5 Tulsa State l air Quarter Horse Show. Fairgrounds. 
Tulsa 

7-8 Tulsa State Fair Paint Horse Show, Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa 

7-9 World's Richest Roping Ok Art Show, Chelsea 

11- 16 Grand National Morgan Horse Show. Fairgrounds, 

Okla. City 

14 I leritage Place Quarter 1 lorsc Futurity Trials, Blue 
Ribbon Downs* Sallisaw 

15-16 Landmark Farm Fall Hunter Jumper Show, 
Fairgrounds, Tulsa 

15- lb Oklahoma Palomino Horse Show, Fairgrounds, 

Tulsa 

22 Heritage Place Quarter Horse Futurity Finals, 
Blue Ribbon Downs. Sallisaw 
22-23 Oklahoma Equestrian Trail Riders Competitive 
'Ftatl Ride, Joint Zink Ranch. Fulsa 
28-30 Professional Hunter Jumper Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds. Tulsa 

30 Paint Horse Stakes Race Futurity ik Maturity 
Trials, Ada 

3 1 -Nov h World Championship Appalnosa Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds, Okla, City 

NOVEMBER 

3-6 Central Stales Rode*) Assn. Finals. Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa 

6 Paint Horse Stakes Race Futurity & Maturity 
Finals, Ada 

12- 19 World Championship Quarter Horse Show. 

Fairgrounds, Okla. City 

special events 

V 

SEPTEMBER 

5 Great Raft Race, Arkansas River, Tulsa 

16- 18 Roy (Hark Gulf Tournament Si Star Night, Tulsa 

17- 18 Hot Air Balloon Festival, Chickasha 

OCTOBER 

1-2 4th Annual International Volks march, Ft. Sill 
16 Heritage Hills Home Four, Okla. Cits 
29 Fulsa Run, Williams Center Green, 'Tulsa 

NOVEMBER 

2b Riverside UJ-Milcr, Nth & Riverside Drive, 'Tulsa 
2b Mcnnonitc Relief Sale, Fairview 


Fall/83 
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